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PREFACE. 


In  this  .volume  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  a  history  of 
the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Rugby  game  from  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  Union  in  1S71.  . 

'  The  inception  of  the 'work  is  due  to  Mr.  H.  H:  Davies, 
of  Woodford,  Essex,  who  suggested  that,  as  the  Rughy 
Union  attained  its  majority  in  1S92,  the  time  was  appro¬ 
priate  for  placing  on  record  a  continuous  history  of  the 
game,  as  distinct  from  the  detached  notices  in  annuals 
arid  other-periodicals. 

The  task  of  editing  has  been  a  labour  of  love,  and 
has-  been  rendered  all  the  more  pleasant  by  the  ready 
and  generous  help  that  has  been  given  on  every  hand. 

Valuable  assistance  has  been  rendered  by  the  several 
contributors,  whose  names  are  for  the  most  part,  attached 
to  the  chapters  for  which  they  are  respectively  respon¬ 
sible:  The  names  of  these  writers  will  be  sufficient 
guarantee  of  the  accuracy  of  the  details  in  the  several 
sections  of  the  work. 

■  I  would  gratefully  acknowledge  the  aid  given  by 
many  fnends,  enthusiasts  of  the  game,  who  have  in  all 
.cases  responded  most  readily  to  inquiry,  mid  have 
'  promptly'  obtained  the  required  information  for  me. 

Want  of  space  has  prevented  the  inclusion  of  chapters 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  GAME. 

IT  is  not  within  the  purpose  of’  the  present-  work  t,< 
a  detailed  and  exhaustive  record  of  the  ancient  j 
of  football  or  to  compile  a  history  of  the  game  as  pla; 
this  country  for  so  many  centuries.  The  ancient,  rc 
have  heen  so  exhaustively  searched  into  by  Mr.  Mon 
Shearman,  and  embodied  by  him  in  the  Badminton  f 
in  addition  to  a  work  by  the  same  author  in  conjur 
with  Mr.  James  E.  Vincent — "  Football :  its  Histo 
Two  Centuries” — that  to  attempt  to  go  over  the 
ground  again  would  lie  a  work,  of  supererogation, 
present  work  is  intended  to  treat  of  Rugby  Fo 
anly,  and  the  present  chapter  will  be  devoted 
endeavour  to  trace  the  origin  of  that  game,  and 
game  alone. 

Bugfcy  fcotball  is  the  modern  scientific  develop 
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between  the  two  sets  of  players,  whilst  behind  the 
players  at  the  two  ends  there  were  marked  two  other 
lines  (corresponding  to  our  goal  lines),  and  that  the 
players  tried  to  carry  the  ball  beyond  these  lines, 
which  they  were  unable  to  accomplish  without  pushing 
one  another  backwards  and  forwards.  Here  are  dis¬ 
tinctly  described  the  two  acts  which  are  most  strongly' 
characteristic  of  the  Rugby  game,  viz.,  the  scrummage, 
and  the  carrying  of  the  ball. 

The  Romans  may,  or  may  not,  have  introduced  the 
harpastum  into  Britain.  There  is  no  historical  evidence 
to  show  that  they  actually  did  so ;  but  only  one 
conclusion  can  be  arrived  at  from  the  above  description 
of  the  harpastum,  viz.,  that  amongst  the  Romans  there 
was  a  game  of  ball  strangely  similar  in  its  chief  charac¬ 
teristics  to  the  game  now  played  under  Rugby  Union 
rules. 

But  though  there  is  no  record  of  the  introduction 
of  the  harpastum  into  Britain,  yet  it  is  possible  to  infer 
that  the  game  may  have  been  known  in  this  island 
during  the  Roman  occupation,-  for  there  is  evidence 
that  at  this  period  there  was  some  such  game  in 
vogue.  Needless  to  remark  that  we  allude  to  the 
traditions  of  the  games  played  at  Chester  and  at 


Derby.  A  Chester  antiquary  mentions  a  practice 
which  prevailed  in  that  city  “  time  out  of  mind,  for 
the  shoemakers  yearly,  on  Shrove  Tuesday,  to  deliver 
to  the  drapers,’  in  the  presence  of  the  Mayor  of 
Chester,  at  the  ball  of  Rodohee,  one  ball  of  leather, 
called  a  football,  of  the  value  of  three  shillings  and 
fourpence  or  above,  to  play  at  from  thence  to  the 
common  hall  of  the  same  city  ” ;  and  it  is  likewise 
chronicled  that  the  first  ball  used  was  the  head  of  a 
Dane,  who  had  been  captured  and  slain,  and  whose 
head  was  kicked  about  for  sport.  Here,  then,  at  a 
period  little  later  than  the  Roman  occupation,  wo 
have  an  indication  that  some  game  at  football  was 
played  at  Chester,  a  city  which  owes  its  origin  and 
name  to  the  Romans  themselves.  With  respect,  to  the 
character  of  the  game  wo  can  glean  nothing  further 
than  that  it  must  have  been  of  a  somewhat  rough  nature, 


for  it  was  “productive  of 
the  ball  was  afterwards  < 
silver  of  the  like  value  as 


n  2 " 
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bearing  a  curious  resemblance  to  the  Rugby  Union  laws 
of  the  present  flay.  The  game  mentioned  is  not  called 
football,  but  “  hurling,”  and  the  chronicler  is  Oarew,  in 
his  “Survey  of  Cornwall,”  published  in  1602.  Though 
the  game  is  styled  “hurling,”  the  description  is  clearly 
that  of  a  game  at  football  with  very  little  kicking,  and  very 
much  carrying  of  the  ball  and  running  with  it. 

Carew  describes  two  games,  one  of  which  he  calls 
“hurling  to  goales,”  ie.  playing  the  game  within  pre¬ 
scribed  limits  of  space,  and  the  other,  “  hurling  over 
country.”  We  will  quote  his  description  of  the  latter 
first.  In  this  game  the  goals  were  three  or  four  miles 
apart,  and  were  houses  or  trees  or  some  other  con¬ 
spicuous  landmark.  Carew’s  description  of  the  game  is 
as  follows: — “Two  or  three  parishes  agreed  to  hurl 
against  two  or  three  other  parishes,”  and  so  the  number 
of  players  was  practically  unlimited,  and  in  this  respect 
the  game  would  correspond  to  Bigside  at  Rugby 
School.  It  was  essentially  a  “  carrying  ”  game,  for  “  that 
company  which  could  catch  or  carry  it  (the  ball)  by 
force  or  slight  (i.e.  stratagem)  to  the  place  assigned 
gaineth  the  victory.  Such  as  see  where  the  ball  is 
played  give  notice  by  crying  ‘  Ware  East,’  ‘  Ware  West,’ 
as  the  same  is  carried.  The  haulers  take  their  way  over 
hilles,  dales,  hedges,  ditches,  yea,  and  thorow  bushes, 
briars,  mires,  plashes,  and  rivers  whatsoever,  so  as  you 
shall  sometimes  see  twenty  or  thirty  lie  tugging  together 
in  the  water,  scrambling  and  scratching  for  the  ball.” 
We  can  also  gather  that  the  players  were  assigned 
particular  positions  in  the  game,  for  there  were  “com¬ 
panies  laid  out  before,  on  the  one  side,  to  encounter 
them  that  come  with  the  ball,  and  of  the  other  party  to 
succour  them  m  the  manner  of  a  foreward.  ’  Is  this  the 
origin  of  the  term  ■  forward  m  modem  football  ?  It  so, 
the  main  idea  conveyed  m  the  twin  is  that  o(  being 
in  the  van  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  first  attack. 

Passing  over  for  a  moment  the  game  of  hurling 


to  goal 


we  find  that  a  ganit 
d  m  the  Eastern,  f 
:amp-ball.  This  was 
tly  took  the  name 


y  which 


from  being  played  m  the  open  oountiy  (b. 
a  plain  or  open  country).  To  this  oainn-h 
many  references  in  documents  of  the  lirtce 
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and  in  an  old  comedy  of  I  f>4!-i  one  of  the  characters 
describes  himself  as  “Tom  Stroud  of  Hurling,  and  111 
play  a  golc  at  camp-ball  ” ;  but  we  get  no  actual  de¬ 
scription  of  the  game  till  a  much  later  date.  In  the 
Badminton  Senes  there  is  quoted  a  description  of  this 
game  as  given  by  a  writer  named  Moor  in  the  year 
1S23  :  ■■  Each  party  has  two  goals,  ten  or  fifteen  yards 
apart.  The  parties  stand  in  a  line,  facing  each  other, 
about  ten  yards  distance  midway  between  their  goals 
and  that  of  their  adversaries.  An  indifferent  (i.e.  neutral 
or  impartial)  spectator  throws  up  a  ball  about  the  size  of 
a  cricket  ball  midway  between  the  confronted  players, 
and  makes  Ins  escape.  The  rush  is  to  catch  the  falling 
ball.  He  who  can  first  catch  or  seize  it  speeds  home, 
making  his  way  through  his  opponents  and  aided  by  his 
own  sidesmen.  If  caught  and  held,  or  rather  in  danger 
of  being  held — for  if  caught  with  the  ball  in  his  possession 
he  loses  a  snotch — he  throws  the  ball  (he  must  m  no  case 
give  it)  to  some  less  beleaguered  friend  more  free  and 
more  in  breath  than  himself,  who,  if  it  be  not  arrested  in 
its  course  or  be  jostled  away  by  the  eager  and  watchful 
adversaries,  catches  it ;  and  he  in  like  manner  hastens 
homeward,  in  like  manner  pursued,  annoyed,  and  aided, 
winning  the  notch  or  snotch  if  he  contrive  to  carry  or 
throw  it  within  the  goals.  At  a  loss  or  a  gain  of  a 
snotch  a  recommencement  takes  place.  When  the  game 
is  decided  by  snotches,  seven  or  nine  are  the  game  ;  and 
these,  if  the  parties  be  well  matched,  take  two  or  three 
hours  to  win.  Sometimes  a  large  football  was  used ; 
the-  game  was  then  called  ‘  kicking  camp  ’ ;  and  if 
played  with  shoes  on,  ‘  savage  camp.’  ’’ 

Emm  these  descriptions  we  can  see  that  the  “  hurling 
over  country  ”  was  of  the  same  character  as  the  celebrated 
games  played  at  Scone  and  Derby,  and  that  “camp-ball” 
was  a  game  that  differed  very  little  from  the  “  hurling  ” 
described  by  Carew.  Indeed,  “camp-hall”  might  veri- 
well  be  the  same  game  as  “  hurling  to  goales,”  the  de- 

quote.  “  For  hurling  to  gonles  there  are  fifteen,  twenty, 
or  thirty  players,  more  or  less,  chosen  on  each  side,  who 
strip  themselves  to  their  slightest  apparel,  and  then  join 
hands  in  ranks  one  against  another ;  out  of  these  ranks 
they  match  themselves  by  payros,  one  embracing  another 
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Oil*  from  the  other.  The  goal  is  usually  made  with 
stinks  driven  into  the  ground  about  two  or  three 
apart.  'The  ball,  which  is  commonly  made  of  a 
■vn  bladder  and  eased  with  leather,  is  delivered  in  the 
1st  of  the  ground,  and  the  object  of  each  party  is  to 
■e  it  through  the  goal  of  their  antagonists,  which 
ig  achieved  the  game  is  won.  The  abilities  of  the 
Formers  are  best  displayed  in  attacking  and  defending 
goals ;  and  hence  the  pastime  was  more  frequently 
ed  a '  goal  at  football  ’  than  a  ‘  game  at  football.’  When 
exorcise  becomes  exceedingly  violent,  the  players 
t  each  other’s  shins  without  the  least  ceremony,  and 
1C  of  them  are  overthrown  at  the  hazard  of"  their 


minutely  and  graphically  described  by  Sir  Frederick 
Morton  Eden,  in  his  "  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,” 
which  description  is  as  follows  : — “  At  the  parish  of 
Scone,  county  of  Perth,  Scotland,  every  year,  on  Shrove 
Tuesday,  the  bachelors  and  married  men  drew  themselves 
up  at  the  Cross  of  Scone  on  opposite  sides.  A  ball  was 
then  thrown  up,  and  they  played  from  two  o’clock  till 
sunset.  The  game  was  this :  He  who  at  any  time  got 
the  ball  in  his  hands,. ran  with  it  fill  he  was"  overtaken 
by  a  player  of  the  opposite  party,  and  then,  if  he  could 
shake  himself  loose  from  those  who  were  holding  him, 
he  ran  on  ;  if  not,  he  threw  the  ball  from  him,  unless  it 
was  wrested  from  him  by  one  of  the  other  party,  but  no 
person  was  allowed  to  kick  it.  The  object  of  the  married 
men  was  to  hang  it  :  that  is,  to  put  it,  three  times  into  a 
small  hole  on  the  moor,  which  was  the  ‘  dool  ’  or  limit 
of  that  side ;  that  of  the  bachelor's  was  t.o  drown  it,,  or 
dip  it  three  times  into  a  deep  place  in  the  river  which 
was  the  limit  of  the  other :  the  party  who  could  effect 
either  of  these  objects  won  the  game :  if  neither  won,  the 
ball  was  cut  into  equal  parts  at  sunset.  In  the  course 
of  the  play  there  was  some  violence  between  the  parties ; 
bvit  it  is  a  proverb  in  this  part  of  the  country  ‘  All  is  fair 
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pas=jig  forward  of  tv  t  ,d  -hi  h  {hurl  ,]rrn<  l  - 
;ba‘  tb»  asms  a  a  yr-a-i  Mi  uil  »  hr  ,V  Rok 
I  mon  *  od»  >-  ,h>  l-g-  in,  r  nr-uM.  o  ir  }, 
and  crude  games  ot  onr  anw-ttoiw  \nn-l,.  r  ^ 

latmsr.  however  remoVslv.  to  rho  Ruiin.tr  w<.to».  n-  'll" 
Asweiatwn  Code.  In  mamj  this  iwrmii  s-r.  hv--- 
no  intention  or  indulging  m  disparaw-menf  of  rV- 
4-WOOMfOII  gat.l*  J,  ,'U‘  0  „r  „  f„  j  >,  ,1  r,  „ 
the  stnoi.  Tin.-aiung  oi  the  word  bo  applied  to  am- 
game,  the  'Association  «,«  can  leoittmau!..-  dob,,  «» 
almost  exclusive  Tight,  to  be  termed  football  •  but  if 
it.be  a  reproach-  as  is  often  so  alleged.  awamsf  the 
Rugby  frame,  that  tt  contains  much  handling  bur 
litt  le  lick  mg  of  the  hail,  it  is.  on  the  other  hand  th" 
jjiorv  and  pnnlfere  of  Rugbv  Lriioni-rs  to  know 
that,  the  game  which  they  so  dearly  h «re.  and  which 
thev  hire  spent  so  muen  tune  m  developing  and 
perfecting.  is  m  its  mam  features  the  m m.e  yame  that, 
has  been  played  m  this  island  for  centuries.  The 
Rugby  game  is.  in  fact,  ihi  most  ancient  o;  an  popular 
spirts  of  the  present  day. 

But  modem  football  has  been  evolved  from  the 
schoolboy  games  o ‘  our  great  English  schools.  Modem 
Rugby  footbaD.  m  particular,  has  been  modelled 
m*,n’  rhe  game  played  at  Bugbv  School.  The  game 
Trill  always  be  known  by  the  name  of  the  school 
which  gave  it.  birth.  But  the  great  schools  of  Eton, 
Harrow,  Wmcnostcr.  Cnar.erhou.w-,  Marlborough.  \\  esl- 
mmster,  I  pningharn .  hhrewshurv.  and  other-..  hat  e  had 
a  huge  share  in  the  development  of  the  game  of  football. 
From  the  chief  schools  the  game,  in  either  the  dnbbimg 
or  the  handling  form,  has  spread  to  the  .smaller  schools, 
and  from  the  schools  to  the  public  at  large.  Uur  schools 
I  have  been  the /onr  et  or</j<i  of  modern  fooJ.all  It  is 
well  to  emphasise  tilts  fact  in  these  da-.s  when  the 
enthusiastic  supporters  of  the  game  iti  the  North  ot 
England  are  apt.  to  forget  the  source  trout  v. Inch  the 
game  has  sprung,  and  are  ready  to  imagin';  that  ail 
interest  in  tV  g  rn<  md  <l<  ,< 1  ipno  nt  of  th  ‘■in'  ir 
■ ;  the  peculiar  prerogatives  of  the  sport-lot  mg  puolie  or 
-Yorkshire  and  ba-ira=bir<  If  should  m  in  I  ,,ig,'t. 
that  the  schools  taught  tic  game,  and  that  old  scliool- 
bpys  created  football  clulo. 
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As  regards  the  Rugby  game,  no  record  would  be 
complete  that  did  not  include  some  account  of  the 
famous  school,  and  the  game  as  played  there.  But 
other  schools  cannot  he  passed  over.  They  have  done 
good  work  in  developing  the  game  of  football.  At  the 
present,  time  there  are  practically  only  two  codes  of 
rules  in  existence  for  clubs,  viz.,  the  Association  and 
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CHAPTER  III. 

ETON  FOOTBALL. 


By  Sydney  $.  James. 

(1)  The  "Wall”  Game. 

E  VERYON  E  knows,  or  Etonians  think  everyone  ought 
to  know,  that  there  are  two  games  of  football  played 
at  Eton ;  but  the  average  non-Etonian  is  apt  to  suppose 
that  the  “  Wall  ”  game  holds  the  higher  place  in  the 
affections  of  the  school,  whereas  the  fact  is  that  prac¬ 
tically  every  one  of  the  thousand 'boys  plays  at  the 
“  Field  ”  game  several  times  a  week,  while  the  seventy 
Collegers,  and  perhaps  thirty  Oppidans,  are  all  who  ever 
.  play  at  the  “  Wall”  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
peculiar  features  of  this  game  give  it  an  interest  which 
its  enemies  might  say  is  not  due  to  its  merits,  and  it 
shall  therefore  have  the  precedence  in  this  sketch. 

Books  about  games  invariably  begin  by  giving  a 
history  of  the  origin  and  development  of  the  games  of 
which  they  treat,  and  the  intelligent  reader  as  invariably 
“  skips  that  part.”  But  the  “  W  all  ”  game,  like  the  game 
of  tennis,  owes  its  origin  and  development  entirely  to 
local  circumstances:  and  in  order  to  understand  the 
main  features  of  the  game  it  is  necessary  to  have 
some  idea  of  the  place  in  which  it  is  played  A  road 
runs  from  Windsor  to  Slough  through  Eton ;  when  it 
has  cleared  the  College  and  School  buddings  which  line 
it  for  some  way,  it  is  bounded  on  the  left  by  the  palings 
which  enclose  the  “  School  Field, ’’.known  in  summer  as 
“  Sixpenny  w  and  to  the  geographer  as  “  the  Timbralls”  ; 
«nd  on  the  right  by  a  wall  about  eight  feet  high,  though 
...  higher  on  the  further  side,  where  the  “  Wall  ”  game  is 
y  played.  The  road  trend!  to  the  left,  and  there  is  a  corre- 
TfTtdjrrg  outward  bend  in  the  wall, which  thus  forms  to  the 
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players  a  slight  salient  angle.  ■  Let  us  climb  the  wall  by 
the  iron  staples  lot  into  it  for  that  purpose  on  the  road 
side,  about  half-way  along  it,  and  descend  on  the  other 


going  on.  We  shall  first  notice  a  line  ent  out  in  the 
ground,  roughly  parallel  to  the  wall,  about  six  yards  from 
it,  technically  called  the  "furrow.”  It  is  in  the  narrow 
space  between  this  furrow  and  the  wall  that  the  game  is 
played.  Next  we  shall  see,  at  about  eighteen  yards  from 
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furi'iui  tin-  wall,  one  behind  another.  Their  object  is  to 
hustle  the  ball  along  the  wall,  to  turn  it  out  from  the 
wall,  or  to  hold  it,  according  to  their  captain’s  orders,  so 
far  as  they  can.  Next  t.o  them,  packed  in  the  bully, 
but  away  from  the  wall,  come  the  "seconds,”  usually 
short,  sturdy  players,  who  arc  either  to  keep  the  ball  in 
at  the  wall,  to  help  to  turn  it  out,  or  to  kneel  upon  it 
and  struggle  on  with  it  when  it  conies  away  from  the 
wall,  as  policy  may  dictate.  These  five  players  make  up 
the  bully.  Whenever  the  ball  goes  out  they  have  to 
"  form  down  ”  as  at  first,  but  in  a  certain  rotation,  “  first 
■wall  ’’  becoming  "  third  wall,”  and  so  on,  and  the  two 
sides  taking  it  in  turns  to  form  ''  under  ”  and  “  over  ’’ ; 
the  side  forming  “  under  ”  having  a  certain  advantage  in 

Clear  of  the  bull)'  comes  the  “  third  ”  :  his  duty  is 
to  he  on  the  ball  like  lightning  as  soon  as  it  comes  out 
of  the  bully,  to  go  straight  through  the  opposite  “  third,” 
to  charge  the  “  flying-man  ”  of  the  enemy  before  he  can 
get  his  kick,  to  protect  his  own  “  flying-man  ”  by  stop¬ 
ping  the  opposing  “  outsides,”  and  to  kick  the  ball  out. 
Be  it  understood  that  no  “  outside  "  can  commit  a  more 
deadly  sin  than  to  kick  the  ball  in,  so  that  it  comes 
“  cool  ”  to  one  of  the  opponents’  behinds.  Be  it  also 
understood  that  the  ball  is  put  in  opposite  the  place 
where  it  stops,  or  is  touched,  or  crosses  the  ropes,  and 
not  opposite  the  place  where  it  crosses  the  furrow,  so 
that  much  ground  is  gained  by  a' well-directed  kick -out. 
Occasionally,  but  rarely,  an  opportunity  occurs  for  the 
whole  bully,  outsides  and  all,  to  make  a  dribbling  rush 
down  the  wall,  keeping  the  hall  in ;  but  this,  though  a 
fine  piece  of  play  when  it  comes  off,  is  very  seldom 
attempted  because  of  the  extreme  risk  and 'difficulty 
attending  the  luanccuvre.  The  duties  of  “  fourth  ”  and 
“  line  ”  are  of  the  same  kind  as  those  of  “  third  ’’ :  hut  the 
latter  must,  also  rim  out  to  touch  the  ball  when  kicked 
out  by  an  opponent.  The  “  behinds  ”  alone  remain ; 
their  duty  is  to  kick  far.  and  to  kick  out.  “  Flying-man,” 
who  staniis  just  behind  the  bully,  has  often  to  stop  an 
ugly  rush  of  the  opposing  bully  and  outsides ;  he  must 
have  the  power  of  kicking  in  any  position  and  of  lifting 
the  ball  quickly,  and  he  must  be  equally  good  with  either 
foot,  for  when  playing  to  good  calx  his  right  foot  usually 
lias  the  kicldng-out  to  do,  and  the  left  when  positions 
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are  reversed.  His  is  perhaps  the  most  important,  as  it 
is  the  most  attractive,  place  of  ail  Such  are  the  duties- 
of  the  various  players  before  the  ball  gets  into  either 
calx.  It  is  very  unlikely  that  any  score  will  be  made 
without  its  doing  so ;  but  now  and  then  a  goal  is  kicked 
direct  from  some  way  down  the  wall,  -though  this  has 
never  occurred  on  St.  Andrew’s  Day.  In  ordinary  cases 
the  game  proceeds  somewhat  as  follows : — The  bully  is 
formed  as  previously  described,  and  the  ball  put  in  by  one 
of  the  umpires  when  the  clock  strikes  the  half-hour.  It 
must  touch  the  wall  then,  and  on  each  occasion  when 
it  goes  out ;  it  is  the  policy  of  the  side  playing 
to  good  calx  (in  this  case  the  Oppidans)  to  turn  -it  out 
and  let  the  outsides  have  a  chance  of  driving  it  onwards ; 
this  is  done  two  or  three  times,  but  not  much  ground  is 
gained,  or  lost,  the  outsides  being  fairly  equal  ;  next 
bully,  however,  a  College  outside  sends  a  “  cool  runner  ” 
past  the  Oppidan  "  flying-man  ”  to  "  long  behind,”  who 
makes  a  fine  kick-out  nearly  half  the  length  of  the  wall, 
and  the  next  bully  is  formed  some  eight  yards  out  of 
good  calx.  To  the  spectator  the  game  now  becomes 
dull,  for  the  College  "walls”  and  “seconds”  have  orders 
to  “  hold,  it,”  and  for  a  long  time  the  superior  weight  of 
the  three  Oppidans  against  them  fails  to  overcome  their 
vis  inertice,  or  to  turn  them  out  away  from  the  wall. 
After  about'  seven  minutes  the  Oppidan  "goals”  is 
brought  up,  and  slowly  but  surely  the  College  bully  is 
forced  hack  and  outwards,  and  at  last  the  ball  is  freed  ; 
but  in  a  moment  a  College  “second”  drops  with  his  knees 
upon  it,  and,  backed  up  by  his  colleague  and  the  "walls,” 
maintains  a  stubborn  resistance,  and  ^actually  gains^  a 
yard  or  two,  crawling  on  his  hands  and  kneeling  on  the 
ball.  This,  however,  cannot  last  for  ever ;  he  is  turned 
on  one  side  and  off  the  ball,  and  it  is  hustled  in  to  the 
wall  again  by  the  Oppidans,  who  try  to  get  it  into  calx 
that  way.  They  nearly  do  so,  but  are  stopped  a  yard 
outside ;  the  ball  once  more  is  held,  but  only  for  a 
minute  or  two ;  it  comes  out  to  the  outsides,  and  a  loud 
Oppidan  cheer  proclaims  that  it  has  been  kicked  out  well 
into  calx.  Now  comes  the  chance  for  making  a  score,  and 
nowcomeathedifficultyofwritingadescription.  The  object 

•  of  the  attacking  side  is  to  gain  a  "  shy — that  is,  to  get 
the  ball  up  from  the  ground  on  the  foot  against  the 

•  wad  and  to  touch  it  when  in  that  position,  facing  towards 
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to  the  strong  as  well  as  to  the  skilful,  to  the  small  as 
well  as  to  the  big.  "  Outsides  ”  and  “  behinds  ”  do  not 
get  much  exercise  (except  at  times  “  third  ”  and  ■■  flying- 
man”),  but  “walls”  and  “seconds”  have  plenty.  A 
loose  bully  is  a  lively  sight,  when  the  ball  comes  away 
from  the  wall,  and  everyone  is  Kicking  at  it  at  once ;  but 
little  damage  is  usually  done  to  shins ;  the  worst  injuries 
inflicted  are  as  a  rule  either  strains  or  scrapes,  and  the 
writer  does  not  call  to  mind  any  case  of  serious  or  per¬ 
manent  harm  done.  In  a  word,  it  is  a  fine  game,  and  full 
of  interest,  though  the  peculiar'  circumstances  in  which 
it  is  played  make  it  impossible,  even  if  it  were  desirable, 
to  establish  it  elsewhere.  The  weak  points  are :  1.  That, 
owing  to  the  great  advantage  possessed  by  the  side 
attacking  good  calx,  it  is  nearly  always  to  the  interest 
of  the  other  side  to  hold  the  ball,  and  it  is  easier  to  hold 
it  than  to  force  it  away  from  the  holders ;  consequently 
the  play  in  the  great  match  of  the  year  is  usually  very 
dull  for  spectators:  2.  The  existence  of  the  goals,  such 
as  they  are,  introduces  an  element  of  chance  into  the 
game  which  might  easily  make  the  weaker  side  win,  for- 
one  goal  outweighs  any  number  of  shies. 

It  may  possibly  be.of  interest  to  place  on  record  the 
fact  that  of  the  Vi  matches  played  since  1845,  the 
Collegers  have  won  15  times,  the  Oppidans  16  times,’ 
and  the  match  has  been  left  drawn  on  no  fewer  than 
16  occasions. 

No  goal  has  been  / ticked;  one  was  “bossed,”  i.e. 
thrown,  by  W.  Mareon  for  (Allege  in  the  early  “  forties,” 
and  one  by  H.  Jete;  by  H.  J.  Mordaunt  for  College 
in  1885;  in  1858'  H.  Hollingworth  is  believed  to  have 
done  the  same,  but  the  claim  was  not  allowed. 


(2)  The  “Field”  Game. 

If  the  “  Wall  ”  game  can  never  become  popular  away 
from  Eton,  for  reasons  stated  in  the  previous  article,  the 
“  Field  ”  gafae  is  not  likely  to  be  practised  elsewhere 
(save  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge)  because  of  the  complete 
hold  now  obtained  by.  the  Rugby  Union  and  Association 
games  throughout  the  country.  Were  it  not  so,  the 
present,  writer,  who  has  had  a  practical  acquaintance 
with  both  Of  these  games  for  over  twenty  years,  is 
of  opinion,  that  the  Eton  “  Field  ”  game  is  on  the  whole 
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away  from  the  hall,  and  at  the  side  of  and  apart  from 
the  rest  of  the  players.  The  penalty  for  sneaking  is 
a  free  kick  ;  for  cornering,  a  “bully.”  “ .Sneaking,”  it 
will  be  seen,  roughly  corresponds  to  "off-side"  under 
Bugby  Union  rules,  but  with  this  exception,  that  the 
whole  body  of  the  forwards  are  not  put  out  of  action  by 
the  fact  that  the  ball  is  kicked  to  them  by  one  of  their 
own  behinds,  but  may  charge  under  his  kick.  “  Corner¬ 
ing”  is  forbidden  because,  if  it  were  allowed,  the 
forwards  would  soon  become  scattered  over  the  field, 
passing  sideways  to  each  other  as  in  the  Association 
game,  and  the  three  behinds  would  be  quite  unable  to 
do  their  work.  No  player  is  allowed  to  handle  the  ball 
wilfully  :  the  penalty  is  a  “bully.” 

Such  are  the  main  provisions  of  the  rules  for  the 
general  conduct  of  the  game  ;  they  are  fairly  simple  in 
practice,  but  there  are  occasions  when  the  umpire  has 
a  difficulty  in  deciding  questions  of  “sneaking”  and 
“cornering.”  The  really  fine  points  occur  when  we 
come  to  the  scoring. 

We  will  suppose  that  it  is  the  great  day  of  the 
“  Field  ”  game — the  final  tie  for  the  House  Cup — an 
event  which  has  furnished  more  matter  for  conversation 
than  any  other  of  the  whole  Football  Half;  It  is  a  fine 
sunny  morning ;  the  field,  in  spite  of  a  damp  autumn,  is 
in  good  condition:  there  is  a  thick  line  of  spectators 
down  either  side-line,  except  some  thirty  yafds  at  each 
end.  Nearly  all  of  the  thousand  boys  are  present ;  the 
“swells”  with  their  “ Pop ”  canes  to  keep  the  line; 
members  of  the  School  “  Field  ”  Eleven  with  their  caps 
of  scarlet- and  light-blue  in  quarters  :  members  of  the 
“  mixed  ”  (or  School)  Wall  Eleven,  with  their  caps  of 
darker  red,  and  blue  in  hoops;  boys  who  have  their 
“house-colours”  of  every  hue  and  pattern;  boys  who 
as  yet  boast  no  such  athletic  distinction  and  can  only 
don  the  “  song-cap  ”  of  dull-blue  or  violet  and  black ; 
old  Etonians  in  large  numbers,  most  of  the  masters,  not 
a  few  ladies— even  a  reporter  or  two.  Most  of  the  two 
elevens  are  keeping  themselves  warm  by  kicking-about 
while  they  await  the  arrival  of  the  one  or  two  who 
always  make  a  point  of  turning  up  late.  Such  is  the 
scene  r  but'  now  the  laggards  have  come  ;  the  umpires 
take  up  their  positions  at  either  end ;  the  two  elevens 
hang  up  easts  and  scarves,  and  take  up  their  positions 
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in  tlio  holfl  ;  one  cloven  wear  scarlet  shirts,  the  other 
black  and  ip-eon.  Ihe  bully  is  formed,  the  ball  is  put 
in  bv  one  of  the  corners,  and  the  game  begins.  The 
two  bullies  seem  equally  matched,  and  neither  “post” 
can  force  his  way  through  with  the  ball,  so  eventually  it 
comes  out  at  the  side,  and  is  pounced  upon  by  one  of 
the  red  corners — well  backed-up  by  the  rest  of  the 
forwards.  Ho  makes  some  ground,  but  is  stopped  by 
long-belund,  and  the  ball  goes  out.  Another  bully  is 
formed,  but  this  time  the  ball  goes  out  on  the  other  side 
of  the  bully,  and  a  black  and  green  corner  is  off  with  it. 
He  is  one  who  trusts  to  his  pace,  and  goes  diagonally 
across  the  field ;  blit  kicking  the  ball  too  far  in  front  of 
him  lie  loses  it  to  the  red  short  behind,  whose  kick  is 
too  violent  to  be  of  real  service  to  his  side,  for  it  goes 
"  cool  ”  to  the  “goals”  of  the  other  party  ;  he  returns  it 
high  and  hard,  so  that  his  forwards  charge  under  it  and 
carry  it  on  in  an  irresistible  rush  to  the  reds’  goal-line, 
backing  each  other  up  well.  They  reach  the  line  near 
the  comer,  and  now  comes  in  the  peculiar  feature  of  the 
game.  Instead  of  running  it  along  quickly  and  taking 
n  shot  at  goal,  they  form  a  sort  of  phalanx  and  dribble 
it  very  slowly  and  cautiously  along  the  line.  Should 
the  reds  charge  them  and  the  ball  go  behind  from  the 
charge  and  be  touched  by  one  of  tbe  attacking  side,  a 
"  rouge  ”  will  be  scored.  Now  three  rouges  make  a  goal, 
and  moreover  a  rouge  may  perhaps  be  turned  into  a  goal, 
so  that  it  resembles  in  some  measure  a  “try”  in  the 
Rugby  game.  Well,  they  work  slowly  and  cautiously 
along,  till  they  are  near  the  reds’  goal,  when  a  charge  of 
the  reds  sweeps  the  ball  away  and  the  danger  is  averted. 
A  second  time  it  is  brought  down  to  the  hue  ;  this- time 
it  goes  behind  and  a  rouge  is  claimed,  hut  not  allowed — 
one  of  the  defenders  has  touched  it  first.  The  ball  is 
kicked  off,  and  carried  past  the  centre  :  but  yet  a  third 
time  the  reds’  beliinds  fail  them,  and  down  come  the 
black  and  green  forwards ;  but  as  they  take  the  ball 
along  within  a  yard  of  the  line  it  is  allowed  to  stop,  and 
a  kick-off  is  given. 

At  last,  however,  a  rash  charge  of  the  red  “  flying- 
man,”  unsupported,  some  thirty  yards  from  the  line, 
gives  an  unmistakable  opportunity,  for  the  ball  goes 
diagonally  out  and  behind  from  the  charge,  and  the 
swiitest  runner  in  Eton  is  after  it  and  touches  it  before 
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into  the  hands  of  the  wearers  of  the  red  'for  the  next 

In  the  above  account  most  of  the  ways  in  which  a 
rouge  may  be  obtained  are  described.  They  are  defined 
at  length  in  the  rules  of  the  game,  but  it  is  probably 
easier  to  comprehend  them  from  a  description  than 

The  finest  points  in  the  game  are  undoubtedly — 
(1)  The  behind  play.  With  the  smail  Eton  ball  the 
most  extraordinary  volleys  and  half-volleys  may  be 
made,  and  as  a  consecpience  of  the  rule  against 
“  cornering  ”  a  behind  has  not  to  cover  the  whole  field 
at  once.  (2)  The  backing-up  together  of  the  whole 
of  the  forwards.  It  is  a  treat  to  see  a  well-balanced 
pack  of  players  charging  down  the  field  together,  back¬ 
ing  each  other  up,  yet  not  getting  in  each  other's 
way.  Again,  the  Eton  ball  is  beautifully  adapted  for 
dribbling,  and  probably  there  is  a  far  greater  proportion 
of  clever  dribblers  at  Eton  than  at  schools  which  employ 
the  larger  ball. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  slow  play  which  is  ordinarily 
seen  along  the  line  is  a  blot  upon  the  game,  and  more 
shooting  at  goal  would  be  a  great  improvement.  If  the 
goal  were  enlarged  there  woidd  probably  soon  be  a  goal¬ 
keeper  allowed  to  use  his  hands,  which  would  be  a  pity  ; 
but  without  enlarging  the  goal  it  seems  likely  that  the 
present  plan  will  continue,  to  the  detriment  of  enter¬ 
prising  play. 

An  advantage  may  fairly  be  claimed  for  the  Eton 
game  in  the  fact  that  it  may  well  be  played  by  more 
than  eleven  a-side.  It  is  therefore  peculiarly  well 
adapted  for  House  games,  where  three  or  four  houses 
combine  forces,  and  there  may  be  three  games  going  on 
with  perhaps  fifteen  or  sixteen  a-side,  well-assorted 
players,  whereas  the  Association  game  is  utterly  spoilt  if 
more  than  eleven  a-side  take  part  in  it. 

In  conclusion,  the  writer’s  experience  leads  him  to 
place  the  Eton  game  first  as  a  game  for  boys,  though 
only  a  little  way  above  the  Rugby  Union  form  of  foot¬ 
ball;  both,  in  his  opinion,  as  games  for  boys,  are  far 
superior  to  the  Association  game.  But  this  is  not  the 
place  for  an  elaborate  discussion,  and  he  will  be 
satisfied  if  attention  is  called  to  the  prominent  features 
of  an  undoubtedly  noble  form  of  the  national  pastime. 
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CHAPTER  IT. 


E  BAEROW  GAME. 


was  given  near  the  base,  the  game  is  to  pun 
to  dribble,  except  in  the  case  of  a  back  whog 
rule,  is  to  kick  from  a  catch.  In  the  presen 
ever,  the  catch  has  been  given  in  a  corner,  al 
back  line,  whence  it  is  impossible  to  kick  a 
catcher’s  duty  is  clear  :  he  should  at  once  ki 


Let  us  suppose  now  that  our  new  boy  is  no  longer 
“new,”  but  in  his  third  year,  and  a  “choice”  for  his 
House  Eleven.  On  the  day  of  the  match  the  players 
will  move  down  the  hill  in  a  body.  First  the 
“  fezzes,”  so  called  from  the  tasseled  caps  worn  by 
actual  members  of  the  eleven,  then  the  “  choices,” 
awl  then  the  rest  of  the  house  armed  with  lemons 
fof  the  refreshment  of  their  champions.  On  the 
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house,  not  actually  playing,  was  standing  by  and  cheering 
in  a  state  of  wild  excitement  hard  to  explain  to  those 
who  have  not  experienced  it.  “Played,  well  played!” 
shouted  one  house,'  as  a  quick  runner  took  the  ball 
down  the  side,  closely  followed  by  the  other  forwards. 

“  Pink  him  tin  I  ”  veiled  the  ether  savetrolv  os  their  hoot 


those  who  have  left  the  school  lose  the  old  command 
over  the  ball,  and  the  necessity  of  following  up  tells 
heavily  on  men  who  are 

All  the  same,  we  hold  that  the  present  game  is  the  best 
for  the  school,  which  is,  after  all,  the  chief  thing ;  and  if 
we  ourselves  can  no  longer  follow  up  as  of  old,  we  can 
yet  wish  that  younger  generations  should  do  so  in  our 
place,  and  learn  the  same  lessons  of  daring,  endurance, 
and  unselfishness,  as  their  predecessors  did,  when  they 
formerly  “  drank  delight  of  battle  with  their  peers  ’’  on 
the  fields  beneath  Harrow  Hill. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  WINCHESTER 


By  au  Old  Wykehamist. 

WINCHESTER  football,  like  so  many  other  details 
which  belong  to  the  ancient  foundation  of  William 
of  Wykeham,  is  a  form  of  football  peculiar  to  Winchester. 
Its  origin  is  veiled  in  the  mists  of  obscurity,  and  al- 
thoughsome  enthusiastic  Wykehamists  have  been  known 
to  play  it  at  the  university,  it  has  never  obtained  a 
foothold  in  any  other  place. 

The  first  feature  which  strikes  any  visitor  to  either 
"Meads”  or  “New  Field”  is  the  curious  method  by  which 
the  football  grounds  are  marked  out,  and  which  more 
resembles  the  wall  of  an  aviary  or  a  wild  beast  show 
than  the  boundary  of  a  football  arena.  Two  parallel 
walls  of  network,  tarred  for  its  better  preservation  and 
hung  upon  a  framework  formed  of  gas-piping  screwed 
together,  extend  for  80  yards  at  a  distance  of  25  yards 
from  one  another.  These  walls  are  about  10  feet  high, 
lind  possess  meshes  just  so  small  as  to  prevent  the 
passage  of  a  full-sized  football ;  but  being  by  nature  too 
weak  to  resist  the  rush  of  an  impetuous  player,  a  further 
barrier  is  erected  inside  them.  About  a  yard  from 
“  canvas,”  as  the  network  wall  is  technically  called,  is  a 
line  of  stakes  connected  by  a  stout  rope.  These  posts, 
eleven  in  number,  are  equidistant  and  form  convenient 
landmarks  during  the  game,  while  the  rope  is  sufficiently 
stout  to  keep  tlie  players  from  pressing  against  “  canvas.” 
To  complete  the  ground,  the  boundary  at  either  end  is 
indicated  by  a  furrow  cut  in  the  ground,  to  which  in 
Winchester'  parlance  the  name  of  “  Worms  ”  is  given. 
Goals  are  scored  whenever  the  ball  crosses  this  line  at  any 
height  fairly  between  and  not  over  the  terminal  posts  ana 
untoncbed  by  the  defending  side,  subject  of  course  to  the 
other  rules  of  the  game,  which  make  this  a  feat  far  less 
easy  to  accomplish  than  might  at  first  sight  appear. 

The  present  method  of  enclosing  the  ground  is  of 
comparatively  recent  adoption,  and  took  the  place  of 
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After  Fifteens,  every  energy  was  devoted  to  the  pre¬ 
paration  for  Sixes.  Practice-sides  of  not  more  than  six, 
or  at  most  eight  a-side,  are  the  rule  ;  the  trial  contest 
being  the  first  six  against  the  next  nine.  The  possession 
of  a  place  on  Six  roll  is  the  one  coveted  position  in 
■Winchester  football,  and  carries  with  it  the  right  to 
wear  a  cap,  and  also  the  privilege  of  arraj-ing  one’s 
limbs  in  knickerbockers  instead  of  trousers.  Apropos 
of  costume,  it  is  odd,  in  the  present  modem  fashion  of 
almost  universal  wearing  of  leg-guards  by  Association 
players,  to  recall  an  effort  made  to  introduce  snch  things  at 
Winchester,  when  a  powerful,  but  decidedly  rough,  college 
“  behind  ”  appeared  in  canvas,  in  leathern  gaiters,  and  was 
greeted  witha  roar  of  derision  and  hisses  which  lasted  a  con¬ 
siderable  period,  and  gifted  with  the  sobriquet-  of  “  Gaiters,” 
which  stuck  to  him  for  the  remainder  of  his  school  life. 

It  is,  naturally,  in  Sixes  that  the  crowning  pitch  of 
football  excellence  is  reached.  In  Fifteens,  mere  weight 
and  brute  strength  not  unfrequently  were  successful 
against  the  greater  skill  and  equal  pluck  of  lighter 
teams:  but  in  a  contest  confined  to  four  "ups”  and  two 
“behinds,”  speed  and  dash,  combined  with  skill,  were  the 
essential  qualities  to  victory.  As  a  well-known  Wyke¬ 
hamist  has  remarked,  "If  anyone,  wishes  to  learn  how 
powerful,  active,  and  enduring  the  human  frame  may 
be  in  the  prime  of  its  youthful  vigour,  he  should  look  on 
at  a  game  of  Six-and-six.” 

-  In  reviewing  the  essential  features  of  the  game,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  prohibition  of  dribbling  and 
passing  resulted,  rather  more  than  a  critic  of  Association 
football  would  approve,  in  an  exhibition  of  ldck-and-run 
football  However  that  may  be,  it  has  produced  a  race 
of  forwards  well  worth}'  to  maintain  the  reputation  of 
Winchester  in  the  Association  football  field.  With  the 
later  development  of  Association,  however,  fewer  Win¬ 
chester  names'  are  associated,  and  those  more  in  the 
back  division  or  as  goal-keepers.  Unlike  most  Associa¬ 
tion  backs,  the  Winchester  behind  is  bound  to  kick  in 
one  direction  It  is  absolutely  essential  that  (if  the  ex¬ 
pression  be  permitted)  he  should  be  ambidextrous  on 
nis  feet  and  should  kick  equally  straight  with  both  of 
them  He  must  also  possess  a  power,  which  many 
busk*  of  to-day  would  find  useful  when  playing  against 
.  tbe,Wtti>  of  keeping  the  ball  low  as  well  as  straight.  It 
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has  already  been  remarked  that  no  drop-kicking  is  per¬ 
mitted  ;  but  punting  is  an  essential  qualification.  This 
becomes  necessary  either  after  a  goal  when  the  ball  is 
punted  out  from  the  first  post,  or  after  a  catch,  when  it 
is  permitted  to  the  ups  to  charge  down  the  ball  if 
possible,  or  at  least  to  touch  it,  thereby  saving  a  goal. 

The  work  of  Six-nnd-six  is  extremely  heavy,  and 
needs  a  perfect  condition  of  wind  and  stamina.  The 
comparatively  small  size  of  the  ground  is  quite  made  up 
by  the  exacting  nature  of  the  off-side  rule  and  the  lack 
of  passing ;  and  it  was  calculated  that  in  addition  to  the 
labour  of  the  game  the  actual  distance  travelled  by  an 
up  during  the  hour’s  game  was  more  than  eight  miles. 
Among  those  who  hoped  to  be  included  hi  the  roll  foreither 
Fifteen  or  Six,  training  of  a  more  or  less  strict  character 
was  observed :  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
character  of  the  work  required  in  Fifteens  was  an  admir¬ 
able  preparation  for  the  different  work  required  in  Sixes. 

Wykehamists  have  seldom  been  conspicuous  in  the 
carrying  game,  and'  the  rare  exception  has  been  when 
the  boy’s  home  was  a  centre  of  Rugby  Union  football, 
such  as  Blackheatli  or  Richmond,  or  one  of  the  great 
provincial  football  centres.  At  tlic  same  tune  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  a  good  Wykehamist  at  football  from 
being  a  useful  adjunct  to  any  carrying  team,  more 
especially  if  he  possesses  a  fair  weight. 


ilftlN 


The  Fettesian-Loeettosian  Club. 

The  history  of  Rugby  football  in  Scotland,  dating  from 
1871,  rvhen  the  first  international  match  between  Scotland 
and  England  was  played,  is  very  closely  associated  with 
the  history  of  the  teams  of  old  boys  of  one  or  other  of 
the  great  Scottish  schools.  In  the  Scottish  team  of 
1871  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  players  were  drawn 
from  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Academical  clubs,  and 
throughout  the  ’seventies  in  a  very  marked  degree,  and 
during  the  ’eighties  up  to  the  present  decade  in  a  lesser 
degree,  these  clubs  have  been  represented  in  the  Scottish 
national  matches.  Scotland  has  owed  much  of  her 
success  in  the  field  to  such  men  as  Hon.  F.  I.  Moncrieft’ 
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back  play  iu  which  lie  did  not  excel.  Uropping  at  goal 
was  perhaps  a  weak  point — lie'alwnys  preferred  to  run— . 
and  it  was  in  this  particular  that  A.  G.  G.  Asher,  his 
companion  half-back  in  many  a  struggle,  was  so  strikingly 
good.  H.  B.  Tristram  in  his  liest  days  has  hardly  been 
equalled  as  a  full-back.  He  seemed  to  be  able  to  get  the 
ball  away  to  a  greater  distance  than  any  other  back,  and 
when  he  got  the  chance  he  did  “  down  ”  his  man.  At 
three-quarters  one  must  refer  to  such  distinguished 
players  as  I).  J.  MacFarlan,  G.  C.  Lindsay,  M.  F.  Reid, , 
F.  H.  Morrison,  and  P.  R.  Clauss.  The  first-named  was  - 
the  most  consistent  player  of  the  lot,  but  Lindsay, 
Morrison,  and  Clauss  were  all  brilliant  at  times,  while 
Reid,  if  an  unreliable  player,  used  to  drop  a  goal  in  the 
most  unexpected  way,  just  when  badly  wanted.  He 
is  one  of  the  few  who  obtained  his  national  cap  ‘ 
when  a  schoolboy.  In  later  days  C.  E.  Orr  and  W:. 
Wotherspoon  have  been  amon^  the  most  noticeable 
players  in  the  club.  It  is  difficult  to  discuss  the  form  of 
all  the  better  known  forwards  who  have  played  for  the 
F.-L.’s,  but  it  can  be  safely  asserted  that,  speaking  widely, 
the  forward  teams  of  the  last  few  years  have  not  been  of 
the  same  class  as  formerly.  The  preponderance  of  light 
men  amongst  them  lias  enabled  opponents  to  "  shove 
them"  in  the  scrummages ;  this  has  been  specially  marked 
in  the  late  matches  and  defeats  at  Bradford.  After  all, 
however,  the  club  mil  always  hoid,  under  existing  cir-  : 
ciunstances.  the  same  high  position  among  Rugby 
football  clubs  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  members  < 
have  all  undergone  the  same  ,  vigorous  training,  at  schools 
remarkable  throughout  the  land  by  means  of  their 
intellectual  and  physical  success.  The  best  reason  one 
call  give  for  the  uninterrupted  prosperity  of  the 
Fettesian-Lorettonian  club,  is  that  teams  who  are  chosen 
to  represent  it  have  considered  it  good  enough  to  train 
for  the  tours  and  keep  in  good  condition  when  away ;  in 
fact,  there  is  a  rule  of  the  club  which  prevents  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  invitations  to  football  dinners.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  add  more  to  this  sketch,  except  perhaps  to  express 
the  hope  that  the  club,  unique  in  many  ways,  may  con¬ 
tinue  in  the  future  as  it  has  done  in  the  past ,  to  play  ah 
honourable  part  in  Rugby  football/ and  be  as  often  oh. 
the  winning  side. 
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during  tli<’  past  twnil  v  years,  us  nearly  nil  chilis  jiluy  in 
eni-los.'d  grounds  where  repos  and  slakes  can  be  utilised, 
bill,  m  old  days  the  .Metropolitan  Board  ot  \\  #>iks  Jorbade 

In  the  provinces  m  "the  sixties  there  was  very  little 
Rugby  football.  except,  el  course,  at  Rugby.  ami  also  at 
the  two  universities,  and  at  Marlborough.  Tonbridge, 
Haileybnry.  (.  hi  tun.  and  W  elhngtun  :  but  m  the  North 
oi  England,  and  especially  m  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire, 
there  were  signs  that  the  mime  was  developing  popu¬ 
larity.  and  bv  the  end  ot  the  decade  there  More  strong 
oluhs  at  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  which  turmshed  a 
powerful  contingent,  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  Inter¬ 
national  match  m  LS71 

The  earliest  established  clubs  m  nearly  all  cases 
laboured  under  no  slight  difficulties,  tor  the  majority 
ot  their  members  had  not  acquired  a  practical  knowledge 
ot  the  principles  of  the  game  m  carlv  wars.  and  had  no 
mentor  to  explain  to  thorn  this  rule  and  that.  Black- 
heath  and  Richmond,  thanks  to  their  large  drafts  of 
old  public-school  boys,  wore  specially  favoured  m  this 
respect,  and  then-  colours  shone  pro-enunent.  for  their 
members  not  only  knew  the  Rugby  School  rules 
thoroughly  but  had  been  trained  to  play  a  scientific 
game.  It  was  not  one  of  these,  by-the-bve.  who.  penned 
within  his  own  lines,  and  too  proud  to  touch  down,  took 
a  drop  at  the  back  oi  Ins  own  goal,  and  was  surprised  to 
see  the  ball  descend  mto  the  hands  of  an  opponent,  who 
quietly  grounded  it  between  the  posts. 

This  -want  ot  a  practical  knowledge  ol  the  rudiments 
of  the  game  led  to  numerous  divergences  from  the 
original  code,  the  eluef  of  winch  may  be  here  briefly 
alluded  to.  The  majority  of  the  clubs  round  London, 
including  Blackheath.  Woolwich,  and  Sandhurst,  allowed 
picking  up  the  ball  in  the  open  so  long  as  it  was  m 
motion,  but  Richmond  and  a  tew  others  adhered  to 
the  Rugby  .School  law.  which  ran  : — “  It  is  not  lawful  to 
take  up  the  ball  when  rolling  as  distinguished  from 
bounding.’  Yhc  majority  prevailed  iu  the  end,  it  being 
evident  that  tins  course  would  conduce  to  a  material 
diminution  m  the  number  of  disputes,  then'  being  no 
umpires  m  those  days. 

With  regard  to  the  return  ot  the  ball  into  play  from 
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1.1k-  mal<  Ii  ns  nn  ml.onnifmnal  meeting.  pointing  on!  that 
the  AssoruiUnn  code  hsul  barely  taken  root  north  of  the 
Tweed.  and  that  nearly  all  Scottish  chibs  played  the 
Rugby  game.  They  followed  this  nj.  hy  issuing  a 
challenge  for  a  hu'na  juJc  international  match  between 
the  Rugby  jdayers  of  the  two  countries,  awl  tins  being 
accepted  forthwith,  the  need  of  u  governing  body  m 
England  became  the  more  imperative. 

.Before  proceeding  to  comment  mu  the  revised  laws  ot 
the  game,  a  somewhat  too  prominent-  feature  of  the  play 
in  ■'  the  sixties,  namely,  hacking,  winch  formed  the  chief 
count  m  the  indictment  m  the  daily  papers,  calls  tor 
passing  notice.  Hacking  m  the  scrummage  doubtless 
came  into  vogue  at  Rugby  School  from  the  large  number 
of  players — from  00  to  150 — taking  part  m  Bigside 
matches.  Without  energetic  foot-work  the  hall  could 
never  be  extricated  from  the  forest  of  legs,  for  m  those 
days  a  scrummage  was  a  compact  mass,  the  two  sets 
of  forwards  forming  up  into  a  solid  circle,  with  the 
players  m  the  centre  standing  bolt  upright  instead  of 
crouching  down,  as  is  generally  the  case  now.  much 
in  the  attitude  of  a  bicyclist.  And.  as  the  ball  could 
not  be  scon  and  only  occasionally  felt,  it  was  necessary 
for  a  forward  to  kick  where  he  considered  it  to  be.  and 
if  it  was  not  there  but  an  opponents  slun  instead,  a 
hack  was  tire  result.  •‘Hacking  over,  >.c..  hacking  a 
player  when  running,  probably  grew  out  of  tripping : 
lady  spectators  used  to  say  that  hacking  over  -  looked 
terrible,  but.  judging  from  my  experience  as  a  player, 
winch  extended  over  fourteen  seasons  at  Rugby  and 
round  London,  its  results  belied  its  looks,  for  1  cannot 
remember  having  seen  any  accident  worse  than  a  cut 
knee,  and  this  was  caused  by  tlie  player  hacked  over 
falling  across  the  touch-hue  on  to  a  gravel  path.  It  was 
in  the  scrummage  that  the  worst  hacks  were  received, 
and  I  am  quite  ready  to  admit  that  sometimes  ui  Big- 
side,  and  still  more  often  m  house  matches,  there  was 
very  vicious  play  with  the  "navvies,  as  football  boots 
were  termed  at  Rugby.  Tradition  points  to  a  notable 
match  for  the  honours  ot  Cock  House  some  thirty  years 
ago,  when  the  losing  twenty  were  so  severely  punished 
forward  that  their  house  master  actually  sat  down 
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the  extent  of  it  is  not  to  be  gauged  from  the  tears,  for  I 
frequently  saw  the  same  master  similarly  affected  when 
construing  for  his  form's  benefit  a  touching  passage  from 
some  Greek  play.  The  present  Bishop  of  London,  when 
head-master,  set  his  face  sternly  against  vicious  hacking, 
and  on  one  occasion,  noticing  a  nmch-dreaded  "  hack  ” 
hewing  his  way  through  a  Bigside  scrummage  with 
unnecessary  violence,  threatened  to  make  him  take  off 
his  navvies  and  play  in  slippers  for  the  rest  of  the  after¬ 
noon.  Round  London  the  Woolwich  Academy  team 
were  considered  to  boast  the  fiercest  set  of  forwards,  and 
I  well  remember  seeing  the  crack  “  hack  ”  of  one  season, 
after  coming  through  the  scrummage,  finish  off  his 
triumphal  march  by  place-kicking  the  half-back  in  front 
of  me  clean  off  his  legs.  For  six  or  seven  years  previous 
to  the  foundation  of  the  Union  the  “Shop ”  always 
turned  out  a  team  very  difficult  to  beat,  tor,  added 
to  their  vigour  forward,  they  had  a  splendid  set  of  men 
behind  the  scrummage,  of  whom  W.  H.  Sykes,  H.  T  S. 
Yates,  H.  S.  Ferguson,  H.  B.  Rich,  EL  W.  Renny 
Tailyour,  P.  C.  Walker,  R.  P.  Maitland,  F.  Campbell,  and 
E.  M.  T.  Boddam  were,  some  of  the  most  conspicuous. 
Amongst  the  minor  clubs  mauling  and  hacking  were 
for  a  long  time  cherished  as  the  principal  features  of  the 
game,  ana  it  was  unfortunately  not  uncommon  to  see  a 
couple  of  players  vigorously  engaged  in  kicking  each 
other’s  shins  long  .after  the  scrummage  had  broken  up. 
This  it  was  that  prompted  the  Richmond  Club  to  issue  a 
circular  recommending  the  suppression  of  all  unnecessary 
hacking,  and,  this  view  meeting  with  very  general 
support,  it  was  left  to  the  newly-formed  Union  to  go  a 
step  farther  and  declare  all  hacking  and  tripping 

The  principal  features  of  the  play  of  the  leading 
clubs  botn  round  London  and  in  the  North  during  the 
years  to  which  my  remarks  have  been  directed  were 
the  following : — long  and  sure  dropping  by  the  backs, 
brilliant  running  by  the  half-backs,  and  dogged  bard 
shoving,- hacking,  and  following-up  by  the  forwards.  It 
was  not  until  after  hacking  had  been  abolished  that 
the  scrummages  degenerated  into  shoving  matches,  for, 
as  soon  as  the  ball  had  been  put  down,  the  solid  mass  of 
forwards  was  loosened  by  the  play  of  the  feet  in  the 
centre,  attd  the  ball  quickly  emerged.  Indeed,  in  all 


arms  but  failed  to  get  possession  of  the  ball,  which,  held 
by  the  string,  Dakyns  would  let  fall  from  his  unen¬ 
cumbered  hand  in  front  of  an  unerring  foot.  In  the 


three  principal  matches  of  one  Rugby  season,  Dakyns 
dropped  two  goals  for  the  Sixth  v.  the  School,  one  for 
Oli  Kugboians  v  Present,  and  a  poster  for  the  School 
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the  two  Cook  Houses:  when  it  is  remembered 
loss  than  J20  players  were  engaged  in  each  match,  'SOlWsV^r! 
idea  may  lie  formed  of  the  magnitude  of  this  series  of  '  -b 
feats.  His  tackling  was  as  deadly  as  his  dropping  at  vy"; 
goal,  and  general  was  the  regret  when  an  accident  to  ,hiv  ■ : 
knee  obliged  him  to  give  up  playing.  I  have.no  hesita¬ 
tion  in  stating  my  opinion — which,  I  should  add,  is 
shared  by  many  players  who  have  watched  the  Kugbv 
game  carefully  for  two  or  three  decades — that  the .  '  .;i 
famous  "lhip"  Daltyns  was  the  best  all-round  football 
player  who  ever  donned  a  jersey. 

Of  the  other  half-backs  of  that  period,  C.  S.  Fryer, ,  1 
well-known  as  one  of  the  best  sprinters  of  the  London 
Athletic  Club,  was  very  useful  to  Blackkeath  by  reason  t  : 
of  his  pace  and  the  trickiness  of  his  spurts;  as  was 
R.  Philpotts,  who  got  over  the  ground  by  a  series  of 
jumps,  and  was  very  difficult  to  tackle.  H.  M.  Hamilton, 
of  the  Marlborough  Nomads,  and  .T.  A.  Bentley,  of  the  ■ 
Gipsies,  were  both  very  fast,  and  the  latter  was  much 
helped  by  his  weight  and  strength,  which  on  one 

two'  of  his  opponents  on  his  back  as  easily  as  if  they 
were  mere  rag  dolls.  Of  the  R.M.A.  cadets,  P.  C.  Walker 
played  a  rougli,  hard  game,  and  R.  P,  Maitland  a  pretty 
one,  with  much  effect ;  and  F.  Campbell  was  invaluable 
on  a  wet  ground,  and,  being  built  on  a  small  scale,  was 
said  occasionally  to  make  a  long  run  between  the  legs  . 
of  his  opponents,  a  feat  which,  I  believe,  was  rivalled  by 
R,  T.  Finch  in  later  years.  Walter  Slade,  the  champion 
mile  runner,  had  a  happy  knack  of  dropping  goals,  and 
was  very  useful  to  West  Kent ;  whilst  Richmond  had  an 
excellent  trio  in  R.  Murray,  a  very  neat  dodging  runner  ; 

E.  C.  Holmes,  one  of  the  most  hard- working  of  men,  and 
equally  good  m  or  behind  the  scrummage;  and  ,T.  A. 

Boyle.  The  last-named,  an  old  Marlburiau,  was  one  .  of 
the  surest  of  place-kicks,  and  also  an  admirable  drop. 
Curiously  enough,  when  about  to.  drop,  ho  did  not  hold 
the  hall  in  the  usual  way,  but  allowed  it  to  .rest  on  the 
extended  palm  of  one  hand,  in  precisely  the  same . . 
manner  as  the  late  Mr.  T.  C.  Goodrich,  the  famous  Free 
Foresters'  slow  underhand  bowler,  treated  a  crioket-ball 
before  delivering  it. 

This  review  of  the  game  at  the  time  when  the  Rugby 
Football  Union  was  founded,  may  give  to  players  of  more 


spent,  in  earnest,  nenneranon.  Alter  tnree  meetings, 
however,  at  which  general  principles  were  very  fully 
discussed  and  many  points  of  difficulty  settled,  the 
actual  drafting  of  the  code  was  entrusted  to  A.  Rutter 
(the  president.),  E.  C.  Holmes,  and  L.  J.  Maton,  three  old 
Rngbeians,  who  had  all  the  intricacies  of  the  school  lairs, 
as  well  as  the  variations  affected  by  London  dubs,  at. 
their  fingers’  ends,  and  were  famous  players  to  hoot 
Even  then  the  work  progressed  very  slowly,  and  it 
appeared  doubtful  whether  the  code  would  be  got  into 
shape  for  approval  by  the  full  committee,  and  subse¬ 
quently  by  a  general  meeting,  before  the  opening  of  the 
next  season,  until,  most  fortunately  for  the  Union,  though 
uot  for  himself,  Maton,  the  elected  draftsman  of  the  trio, 
broke  a  leg.  Anxious  for  some  employment,  whilst  thus 
laid  on  the  shelf,  aud  accepting  his  colleagues’  otter  of  a 
large  supply  of  tobacco  if  lie  completed  the  work  before 
he  left  his  sofa — his  just  claim  for  this  lias,  X  hear,  never 
been  met,  bnfc  is  probably  now  statute-barred — the  sturdy 
captain  of  the  Wimbledon  Hornets  performed  bis  arduous 
task  so  satisfactorily  that  by  the  22nd  .June  the  new  code 
had  been  approved  by  the  committee,  and  on  the  24th 
July  was  accepted  in  its  entirety  by  a  special  general 
meeting.  Inasmuch  as  in  his  carefully-written  ''Athletics 
and  Football  ”  (Badmintou  Library.  188!))  Mr.  Montague 
Sheerllian  has  been  good  enough  to  give  expression  to 
the  view  that  E  H.  Ash  and  I  bad  the  chief  hand  in 
drafting  the  code,  I  think  it  right  on  our  joint  behalf 
here  to  state  our  disclaimer.  M  nton  and  his  two  colleagues 
did  the  whole  of  the  work. 


A  W  words 


riginal  Union  code.  The 
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Rugby  School  laws  consisted  in  187)  of  six  definitions, 
followed  bva  lengthy  introduction, winch  was  practically 
a  treatise  on  the  game  interlarded  with  numerous  laws, 
and  windin';  up  with  thirty-four  roles,  nine  of  which 
were  merely  of  local  import.  Out  of  these  three  parts 
the  Union  legislators  formed  a  set  of  fifty-nine  laws,  the 
c.lnel  points  oi  difference  from  the  School  code  being  the 
following :  Hacking,  hacking  over,  and  tripping  up  were 
abolished  ;  a  player  being  off-side  was  placed  on-side  by 
one  of  his  own  side  having  run  m  front  of  him  either 
with  the  hall  or  having  kicked  it  when  behind  him,  and 
the  off-side  laws  generally  were  more  fully  explained  ;  in 
the  case  of  a  knock-on  or  throw-forward,  if  no  fair  catch 
had  been  made,  a  scrummage  oil  the  spot  might  be 
claimed ;  the  ball  was  to  be  returned  into  play  from  the 
spot  where  it  crossed  the  line  of  touch  ;  the  elaborate 
method  of  bringing  the  ball  out  for  a  try  at  goal  was 
abandoned  ill  favour  of  its  being  brought  straight  out 
from  a  mark  made  on  the  goal-line  opposite  to  the  spot, 
where  it  was  touched  down :  and  the  captains  of  the 
sides  iverc  to  be  the  sole  arbiters  of  all  disputes.  In 
other  respects  the  Rugby  School  game  was  preserved  in 
all  its  leading  features,  and  except  that  punting-out  has 
been  abolished,  the  main  principles  which  characterised 
the  original  Union  code  remain  practically  unchanged  to 
the  present  day.  The  style  of  play  has  of  course  very 
materially  altered,  numerous  penalties  have  been  pre¬ 
scribed  to  meet  cases  of  violation  of  certain  laws,  and  a 
system  of  scoring  by  points  introduced,  but.  the  old 
principles  are  still  retained. 

A.  Rutter  as  president,  E.  H.  Ash  as  hon.  secretary 
and  treasurer,  and  the  original  committee  were  re-elected 
for  the  season  1871-72,  and  no  alteration  was  made  in 
either  the  bye-laws  or  the  laws  of  the  game.  The  enrolled 
clubs  numbered  thirty-one,  and  it  is  worth  remarking 
that,  though  Edinburgh  University,  the  Glasgow  Aca¬ 
demicals,  and  the  West  of  Scotland  had  joined,  the  clubs 
in  the  North  of  England  stood  aloof.  'This  season  saw 
the  decision  of  the  first  international  match  that  was 
played  in  England,  and  the  gallant  victory  achieved  by 
the  English  Twenty,  who  were  on  this  occasion  under 
Union  auspices  for  the  first  time,  increased  not  a  little 
the  public  interest  in  the  game. 

The  following  season’s  general  meeting  passed  off 


bers,  although  in  the  course  of  this  season  they  formed 
a  Union  of  their  own,  was  a  welcome  proof  of  their 
appreciation  of  the  work  of  the  parent  society.  Indeed, 
this  appreciation  was  expressed  at  a  meeting  of  five  of  the 
English  and  five  of  the  .Scottish  Committee' held  in  Glas¬ 
gow  on  the  morning  of  the  international  match,  when  the 
Rugby  Union  game  was  discussed,  the  object  of  both 
parties  being  that  the  two  Unions  should  go  hand  in 

.  The  season  of  \S73-'7i  saw  the  addition  to  Bye-law  5, 
at  the  instance  of  F.  I.  Currev  (Marlborough  Somads), 
of  a  second  annual  general  meeting  to  bo  held  in  March 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bve-laws  and  laws  of  the 
game.  The  fact,  that  a  goal  had  been  claimed  on  the 
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of  most  of  tlio  Scottish  and  Irish  subscribers,  owuigto  idl; 
(heir  now  having  Unions  of  their  own:  tike  Calcutta  ;  >" 
Chib  and  Marlborough  College  wore  perhaps  the  most 
notable  accessions. 

The  season  of  15175-70  saw  the  following  officers  at  '■  - 
tiic  head  of  tjnion  affairs : — L.  .7.  Xaton,  president ;  C.  D; 
Heatley  and  Hon.  If.  A.  Lawrence,  who  had  captained--;;? 
the  English  Twenty  the  previous  season,  vice-presidents.; 

A.  G.  Guillemard,  hon.  secretary;  and  W.  Slade,  trea-  .  ,-S 
surer.  The  outcome  of  a  circular  addressed  to  the. 
Scottish  and  Irish  Unions  and  the  English  clubs,  was  - 
an  amendment  to  Law  7,  to  the  effect  that  a  match- 
should  he  decided  by  a  majority  of  goals ;  hut  if  no  • 
goal  or  an  equal  number  of  goals  should  be  kicked,  then 
by  a  majority  of -tries.  This  amendment,  which  was  ,  ■ 
brought  forward  by  A.  flutter  and  F.  Stokes,  became  ■ 
law  at  a  special  general  meeting  held  in  November,  ; 
1875.  Other  alterations  made  in  the  code  at  the  March - 
meeting  provided  for  the  change  of  goals  at  half-time, 
and  forbade  kicking  the  ball  "so  as  to  pitch  in  touch 
after  a  kick-off.  A  proposal  emanated  from  the  Scottish 
Union  that  the  numbers  in  the  international  matches 
should  be  reduced  to  fifteen  a  side,  hut  the  season  was 
then  too  far  advanced  for  tlio  change  to  be  accepted 
so  as  to  apply  to  the  forthcoming  match.  ,  In  the  course 
of  this  season  the  staff  and  gentlemen  cadets  of.  the 
Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich,  generously  offered  a 
challenge  cup  of  the  value  of  £150  to  be  competed  for 
by  Union  clubs.  Although  such  competitions  had  never  : 
found  favour  with  the  Union,  the,  offer  was  gratefully 
accepted,  and  a  sub-committee  drafted  a  set  of  rules  ■ 
to  govern  the  tournament ;  eventually,  however,  it  was 
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further  from  his  goal-line,  whilst  he  is  all  the  time 
blissfully  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  the  hall  is  lying 
undisturbed  at  his  feet  ?  We  do  not  for  an  instant  fail  to 
recognise  the  worth  of  a  heavy  forward  if  he  knows 
the  game  and  can  use  his  feet,  but  if  he  can  only 
shove — and  not  unfrequently  off  his  side — and,  when  he 
finds  the  ball  before  him  after  the  scrummage  has  broken 
up,  must  needs  pick  it  up  and  sling  it  under  his  arm, 
imagining  himself  a  half-back,  instead  of  taking  it  on 
goalwards  by  dribbling  it  in  the  fore-front  of  a  well- 
concerted  rush  of  his  fellow-forwards,  we  would  sooner 
that  he  donned  his  ulster  and  hid  his  massive  frame 
amongst  the  crowd  of  spectators  in  touch."  The  Union 
Committee  drew  special  attention  to  the  very  indifferent 
form  shown  by  forwards  in  a  report  issued  at  the  close 
of  the  season. 

The  fact  that  there  is  no  special  feature  to  chronicle 
in  connection  with  the  winter  of  1876-77  affords  con¬ 
clusive  evidence  that  Union  affairs  proceeded  smoothly. 
The  officers  were  C  D.  Heatley,  president ;  Hon.  H.  A. 
Lawrence  and  A.  G.  Guillernard,  vice-presidents ;  and 
H.  J.  Graham  (Wimbledon),  hon.  sec.  and  treasurer. 
There  was  no  alteration  in  the  laws  calling  for  remark, 
but  the  number  of  players  in  all  matches  under  Union 
auspices  was  reduced  to  fifteen  a-side  ;  Ireland  picposed 
a  twenty  a-side  match,  but  did  not  press  the  point, 
as  the  English  Committee  held  strongly  to  the  view  that 
forward  play  would  be  improved  by  the  lesser  number. 
And  this  view  seemed  to  be  fairly  borne  out,  for  the 
heavy  forwards  in  the  leading-  matches  were  much  quicker 
on  their  feet  than  they  had  been  for  several  seasons. 
There  was  also  some  improvement,  in  the  play  of  the 
backs,  who  practised'dropping  rather  more  instead  of  run¬ 
ning  until  they  were  tackled.  Doubtless,  not  a  few  players 
took  a  loaf  out  of  the  book  of  L.  Stokes,  whose  superb 
dropping  in  England  v.  Ireland  at  the  Oval  was  the 
leading  feature  of  the  match.  The  Union  finances  were 
in  a  sufficiently  satisfactory  state  this  season  to  allow  of 
the  investment  of  £150  in  Consols,  forming  the  nucleus 
of  a  fund  which  by  the  time  that  the  Union  attained 
its  majority  in  January,  LS92,  had  swelled  to  very 
considerable  proportions.  The  Southern  Uugby  I  men 
•of  New  South  Wales,  comprising  sixteen  clubs,  had 
by  this  time  adopted  the  Uiigbv  Onion  laws,  and  there 
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wore  also  nmiiv  adherents  m  New  Zealand.  This  year 
the  North  harl  their  hrst  eaptam  of  the  English  team 
in  Iv  hew'Iev  f  [ everpeo! ).  nil  excellent  forward  and 
very  popular  representative. 

(  .  1 1  Ilea!  ley  was  again  denied  president  for  the' 
season  1877-78.  and  his  colleagues  were  A.  ti.  Guille- 
mard  and  F.  Lnsoombe  (Gipsies),  the  latter  superseding 
Lawrence,  whom  pressure  ot  business  prevented  from 
again  accepting  office:  H.  Graham  remained  at  his 
post  as  lion,  secretary  and  treasurer.  Amendments  were 
made  m  tile  bye-laws  making  past  presidents  ex-officio 
members  of  the  committee,  and  providing  for' the 
striking  off  the  Union  roll  of  all  clubs  whose  subscrip¬ 
tions.  due  m  October,  had  not  been  paid  by  the 
following  March.  In  the  laws  of  the  game  a  salutary 
amendment  was  made,  providing  that,  on  a  player 
being  tackled,  the  ball,  if  firmly  held,  must  be  put 
down  at  once.  The  object  of  this  was  to  make  the 
game  faster  :  previously  it  had  been  the  custom  to 
hold  the  ball  till  the  forwards  had  all  come  lip.  Some 
players,  indeed,  if  on  the  ground  with  the  ball  under 
them,  would  rise  with  it ;  others  would  leave  it  on 
the  ground  butyrteny  the  right  of  anyone  to  kick  it 
so  long  asyth'e  tackled  player  kept  his  fingers  on  it. 
Rugby -Union  football  had  by  this  time  made  great 
strides  in  the  North,  and  the  energetic  administration 
•'-imd  vigorous  play  of  E.  Kewley,  A.  N.  Hornby,  J. 
MacLareu,  K.  Walker,  H.  W.  T.  Garnett,  G.  Harrison 
and  others  had  led  to  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
number  of  clubs,  twenty-six  of  whom  were  members 
of  the. Union.  Complaints,  however,  came  from  them 
that  the  off-side  laws  were  in  many  eases  persistently 
disregarded,  and  it  was  suggested  that  a  penalty  should 
be  imposed  to  counteract  the  evil.  Such  a  measure, 
however,  failed  to  commend  itself  to  the  general 
meeting,  and  a  sub-committee  was  appointed  to  con¬ 
sider  the  question  during  the  recess.  This  was  done 
very  thoroughly,  and  a  minute  was  presented  to  the 
October  meeting,  1878,  which  was  subsequently  printed 
and  sent  to  all  Union  clubs,  thoroughly  explaining  the 
off-side  laws  and  calling  upon  all  players  to  observe 
them  and  play  the  game  in  the  proper  spirit,  in  which 
case  the  imposition  of  penalties — which  were  then  con¬ 
sidered  undesirable — would  be  unnecessary.  A  very 
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the  South.  '|  he  I 'limn  Committee  took  it  step  in  the 
right,  directum  when  tlicv  issued  a  note  defining  the 
t|unliln  ntion  for  n  eonnty  player. and  County  Committees 
were  Jormed  (or  the  management  o)  matches.  >.o altera¬ 
tions  ol  sulheient  importance  to  call  lor  comment  in 
these  pawns  were  made  m  the  laws,  except  that  ill  the 
law  yei'iil.'iliiiy  charging  it  was  provided  that  no  player 
should  obstruct  an  opponent  unless  the  latter  were 
holding  the  ball  or  the  player  were  hnnsell  running  at 
the  ball.  But  a  revised  code  oi  laws,  drafted  by  A.  K. 
Bntterwortli  captain  of  the  Marlborough  bom  ads.  was 
submitted  to  the  eumuutlee.  and  subsequently  at.  the- 
March  general  meeting  proposed  hv  A.  Budd  and  G.  R. 
Hill  tor  general  adoption  ;  it  failed,  however,  to  obtain 
sulheient  support.  This  code  was  cleverly  dratted,  the 
author,  himself  a  capital  hall-back,  being  well-versed  in 
the  wame  :  but  he  appeared  to  have  somewhat  sacrificed 
clearness  of  explanation  to  an  absorbing-  desire  to  be 
terse.  However,  the  promoters  by  a  single  vote  carried 
a  motion  for  a  sub-coi  nmitteo  to  revise  the  laws,  and 
F.  B,.  Adams.  ,T.  V.  Brewer.  A.  Ix.  ButtArworth.  G.  K.  Hill, 
J.  MacLaren-  and  L  Stokes,  with  the  president,  were 
accordingly  appointed.  The  entire  L'mon  Code  was  care- 
fidly  considered  m  the  course  ot  a  series  of  meetings 
during  the  ensuing  summer,  and  the  result  ot  the 
deliberations  reported  at  the  opening  general  meeting 
of  the  following  season.  There  was  some  talk  during 
this  winter  of  a  visit  of  a  team  of  Rugby  Union  players 
to  the  Australasian  Colonies  :  but  the  colonists  were  not 
prepared  to  guarantee  expenses,  and,  as  it  was  also 
considered  that  Rugby  football  had  hardly  made 
sufficient  headway  in  the  sunny  south  to  ensure  good 
matches,  the  project  fell  through. 

The  following  winter,  though  a  severe  one,  was  fairly 
dry,  and  the  Union  enjoyed  a  most  satisfactory  season. 
The  outgoing  officers  were  all  re-elected,  except  E. 
Ivewley,  who  found  it  difficult  to  spare  sufficient  time 
for  the  post  of  a  vice-president,  and  so  retired  in  favour 
of  J.  MacLaren  (Manchester),  a  very  energetic  and 
efficient  administrator.  The  alterations  in  the  code 
which  were  proposed  by  the  Special  Committee  were 
considered  at  the  opening  general  meeting,  and  passed 
m  Woe.  They  were  few  in  number,  and  the  main  points 
were  the  limiting  of  the  size  of  the  field  of  play;  the 


meeting.  The  forward  play  during  this  season  rvas  fast 
and  full  of  spirit,  and  showed  decided  improvement. 


being  held,  must  be  put  dor™  immediately,  for  a  high 
premium  was  consequently  set  upon  pace  and  good 
dribbling  and  foot-work.  Both  players  and  spectators 
profited  by  the  change,  for  the  monotonous  long-drawn- 
out  scrummages  disappeared  as  if  by  magic.  This  was 
the  first  season  in  which  the  travelling  expenses  of 
players  in  Union  matches  were  defrayed  out  of  the  Union 
thuds,  a  resolution  to  that  effect  having  been  carried 
'iinn.  con.  at  a  special  general  meeting  held  in  January. 
The  Union  matches  drew  very  large  attendances  this 
season,  and  the  profits  of  that  against  Scotland  at  Man- 
ohoster,  after  a  liberal  gift  to  local  charities,  exceeded 
£?50,  so  that  the  Consols  held  by  the  trustees  ivere 
increased  to  £600.  A  proposal  was  received  from  a 
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gentleman  in  Sydney,  New  South  Wales  to  bring  an 
Australian  team' to  play  a  series  of  matches  m  England 
dining  the  ensuing  season,  provided  their  expenses  were,, 
guaranteed,  but  this  being  reported  impracticable.-  the 
proposal  was  withdrawn.  • 

The  above  notes  will  serve  to  show  the  administrative . 
work  of  the  Union  during  its  first  ten  seasons,  and  T leave 
the  record  to  be  carried  on  by  another  pen  m  the  follow-', 
ing  chapter.  Wonderful  indeed  had,  been  the  spreadof, 
the  Rugby  game  during  the  twenty  years  following  the 
foundation  of  the  Blaekheath  Chib  in  1800,  and  especially . 
in  the  North,  as  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  on 
one  Saturday  in  March,  1880,  no  fewer  than  one  hundred 
.  and  six  matches  wore  fixed  for  decision  in  the  counties 
of  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  and  Cheshire  alone.  This  large 
increase  in  the  number  of  clubs  resulted  in  the  drafting 
into  their  fifteens  of  a  large  proportion  of  tyros,  very 
keen  and  full  of  pluck,  but  ignorant  not  only  of  the  laws, 
but  of  the  leading  principles  of  the  game.  And  as,  m 
addition  to  this,  partisanship  ran  high,  umpires  had  by 
-  no  means  a  pleasant  time  of  it,  tbeir  decisions  being 
freely  disputed,  and  the  Union  Committee  had  plenty  of 
work  on  their  hands.  However,  as  time  went  on  and 
the  laws  became  better  understood  by  the  players,  matters 
improved  in  this  respect.  Match  reports,  too,- as  sent  up 
to  the  sporting  papers,  grew  more  intelligible,  and  one 
read  less  frequently,  of  "  touch  in  Q  ”  instead  of  touch-in- 
goal — Q  was  the  reference  letter  in  the  plan  of  the  field : 
of  “  rouges  ”  and  “  dead  balls”  instead  of  touches  down  : 
of"  packs  ”  and  “  bullies  ”  where  scrummages  were  meant : 
of  "  collaring  ”  instead  of  tackling,  and  the  like.  Indeed, 
football,  the  literature  of  which  began  with  Mr.  C.  W. 
Alcock’s  carefully-edited  “Football  Animal”  in  1S6S, 
developed  various  journals  specially  devoted  to  its 
interests  before  a  dozen  years  were  past  A  great  con¬ 
trast  this  to  the  state  of  affairs  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
previously,  when  it  was  an  unusual  circumstance  if 
Sell’s  Life,  then  the  leading  sporting  paper,  contained  a 
column  of  match  reports  emanating  from  the  public 

Players  of  the  present  day  may  well  ask  how  the  young 
men  of  thirty  years  ago  passed  their  Saturday  after-. 

it  must  be  remembered  that  in  those  days  a  half-holiday 
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on  Saturday  watt  l>y  nrtinoiniK  llm  ftnnoml  oust, inn,  and  n 
very  numlior  nf  iilliens  worn  nut  ijlnsoil  until  four 
nVlnnlt,  so  that  oilUlnnr  oxorviso  by  ilayliftlil  was  possible 
In  lull,  a  low,  Hookey  was  lint,  Jiltin’  played,  mid  J  inn 
by  way  nf  thinking  l.lmt,  if  tlioro  was  nn  iim  available  for 
skating,  most,  moil  ailjniinaul  to  billiard-rooms  nr  wont 
hi, might,  bon  in  anil  smoked  or  slept  until  ilimior-tiino, 
Wo  five  a  more  vigorous  anil  lionllby  life  now, 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

PROW! ESS  OF  THE  RUGBY  FOOTBALL  UNION  FROM 
SEASON  1880-81  TO  THE  PRESENT  TIME. 

Ihj  (?.  Rowland  Hill ,  Hon.  Sec. 

DURING  the  season  1880-81  A.  (>.  GuiUemard  was 
again  president,  and  Messrs.  F.  I.  Currey  and 
J.  MacLaren  remained  vice-presidents,  and  W.  Wallace 
was  again  secretary.  For  the  first  time  a  challenge  was 
accepted  from  Wales  to  play  England.  Welsh  football 
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captain  of  Oxford  University,  a  new  match  was  arranged 
between  bondon  and  a  combined  team  of  the  Universities 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Tire  fixture  has  been  con¬ 
tinued  ever  since,  and  has  been  of  the  greatest  assistance 
to  the  authorities  in  the  selection  of  the  South  team. 
The  London  team  of  recent  years  has  not  only  been 
selected  from  Metropolitan  clubs,  but.  also  from  Western 
and  Midland  clubs,  so  that  the  match  is  now  the  very 
best  trial  match  for  the  South  team.  Trial  matches 
have  been  tried  to  assist  the  Northern  members  in  the 
selection  of  the  North  team,  but  have  been  found 
imnecessai-y  owing  to  the  been  interest  in  county 
fixtures,  which  supply  the  requisite,  opportunities 
'  properly  to  judge  the  merits  of  players. 

Whilst  touching  on  the  question  of  selection .  of 
teams,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  point  out,  the  mode  of 
selecting  playere  for  the  South  and  International 
matches.  The  Northern  members  of  the  Union  Com¬ 
mittee  choose  the  North  team,  and  the  Southern 
members  the  South  team.  The  International  teams 
are  chosen  by  a  sub-committee  of  six,  three  of  whom 
are  Northerners  and  three  arc  Southerners.  The  full 
committee  have  the  power  of  altering  the  recommenda- 


,,  with  the  place  at  which  general  meetings  should  b( 
held,  and  the  question  was  again  raised  of  giving  penalties 
for  "  off-side  ”  play.  A  proposition  to  give  power  to  the 
referee  to  order  players  off  the  field  for  wilful  breaches 
of  the  law  or  foul  play  was  also  considered. 

The  general  meetings  had  always  been  held  in 
London,  and  the  proposal  to  have  the  meetings 
alternately  in  the  North  and  South  met  with  little 
favour  at  the  meeting.  In  the  following  March,  at  the 
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Time  has  proved  that  this  penalty  did  not  meet  the 
requirements,  reference  to  which  will  be  made  farther  on 
in  these  pages.-  The  experiment  of  having  neutral  referees 
for  International  matches  was  tried  this  season,  and 
gave  general  satisfaction ;  the  system  has  now  been 
thoroughly  adopted  in  all  matches.  • 

For  tlie  season  lbb2-83  ■!.  Moelnren  was  appointed 
president,  and  L.  Stokes  joined  F.  I.  Currey  as  vice- 
president.  J.  Mnclaren  was  the  first  Northerner  to  hold 
this  position.  He  has  rendered  and  still  renders  the  most 
valuable  services  to  the  Union.  It  was  at  his  suggestion 
that  the  first  match  was  played  between  the  North  and 
the  South,  and  he  has  laboured  incessantly  to  create  and 
cement  a  good  feeling  between  players  in  both  divisions 
of  the  country.  No  matters  of  special  interest  cropped 
up  that  season;  peaceful  progressuilone  reigned  supreme. 

At  the  October  General  Meeting  several  alterations  m 


the  laws  were  passed;  the  practice  of  "  painting-out, 
which  had  almost  grown  into  disuse,  was  done  away 
with,  and  the  practice  of  allowing  a  second  try  to  be 
obtained  after  an  ineffectual  shot  at  goal  was  abolished. 
Both  of  these  changes  were  great,  improvements. 
“Punting-out”  had  long  lost  its  scientific  points,  as 
were  exemplified  in  the  old  Rugby  game,  anti  of  recent 
years  had  only  been  used  to  obtain  a  “  tricky  ”  second 
try.  As  regards  the  other  point,  the  practice  of  the 


sidered ;  a  proposal  to  abolish  them  altogether  was  made, 
and  has  since  from  time  to  time  been  repeated.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  “  mauls  in  goal  r  have  been  able  to  maintain 
their  miserable  struggling  existence  even  up  to  the 
present  time,  partly  owing  to  their  comparatively  rare 
occurrence,  and  partly  horn  the  rhfhculty  nl  finding  a 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  question.  Under  the  now 
laws  “mauls”  have  been  abolished. 

■  This  season  will  be  noted  for  the  unfortunate  difficulty 
which  occurred  between  theRugbyUnion  and  the  .Scottish 
Union,  arising  out  of  the  International  match  played  at 
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Blackheatli.  To  start  with,. I  would,  point,  out  that  tltt. 
Scutch,  Irish,  and  Welfeli  Unions  played  at  that  time 
identically  according  to  the  laws  of  the  Rugby  Union,', 
mid  one  of  the  most  unfortunate  outcomes  ot  this  dispute  : 
was  the  breaking  up  of  the  practice  by  which  players  in  all 
parts  of  the  glolie  played  accordingly  the  samecodeof  laws. 

I  will  briefly  give  the  facts  which  gave  rise  to.,  the 
dispute. 

Jn  the  course  of  play,  the  ball  was  knocked  back  by 
a  Scotsman  (ruled  so  by  the  referee, !E.  Scriven,  a  well- 
known  Irish  player),  one  of  the  English  team  secured 
it,  and  a  try  was  obtained  The  Scotch  claimed  that- 
“knocking  back”  was  illegal;  the  English  heldthat.it 
was  not  an  illegal  act,  and  even  though  it  had  been,  the 
act  was  done  by  a  Scotsman,  and^as  no  Englishman 
claimed  for  it  (decided  Joy  the  referee),  the  Scotch  could 
not  claim  for  or  profit  b_y  their  own  infringement. 

The  Scotch  Union  held  that  the  point  should  be 
adjudicated  oh  by  a  neutral  person ;  the  Rugby  Union 
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referee  is  unable  1,0  see,  but  I  am  strongly  of  opinion 
Unit,  in  most  of  sucb  cases  he  would  not  receive;. muck 
assist, Riico  from  an  umpire.  I  think  the- majority! of 
players  bke  the  change;  I  know  that  most, of  tie; 
referees  whom  we  have  met  are  delighted  with  it ;  some  of 
the  best,  ill  the,  country  have  mentioned  that  they  would 
decline  to  act  in  eases  where  umpires  are  appointed;  y 

A  proposal  emanating  from  the  Football  Association 
tor  the  Union  to  join  with  them  in  a  chanty  festival  was  - 
cordially  approved  of  by  the  committee.  The  result.,; 
of  the  festival  was  that  a  substantial  sum  of  money  was: 
devoted  to  charitable  purposes,  A  similar  understanding  ; 
has  several  times  since  been  carried  out  with  marked 
success,  and  it  is  cordially  to  be  hoped  that  such  an 
excellent,  institution  will-  not  be  permitted  to  die  out;' 
it  gives  players  and  spectators  an  opportunity  to  help  the 
noble  cause  of  charity.  '  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  in 
many  districts  those  in  authority  have  under  this  head 
recognised  their  duty. 

During  this  season,  1SS6-SV,  His  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  of  Wales  graciously  consented  to  become  Patron 
of  the  Union.  Important  changes  were  made  in  the 
officers.  L,  Stokes  became  president,  and  A.  Budd  one  of 
the  vice-presidents,  the  former  in  my  opinion  certainly 
the  most  scientific  player  that  played  in  his  own  time. 
It  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  compare  him  with  men 
of  the  present  day,  as  the  game  lias  in  the  last  few 
seasons  altered  so  much ;  and  my  judgment  may  be 
at  fault,  however  I  feel  that  he  possessed  those  qualities 
which  would  have  enabled  him,  even  at  the  present  time, 
to  he  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  of  our  players:  ,  The 
new  vice-president  has  been,  and  is,  one.  of  the  most 
useful  friends  the  game  has  ever  had.  He,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  H.  Ynssall,  wrote  for  til e  Football  Annual 
•“Hints  on  Play,”  the  ablest  production  on  the  game 
which  has  ever  been  given  to  the  public.  In  all  parts  of 
the  world  where  the  game  is  played  it  has  been  repro¬ 
duced,  and  has  proved' 'invaluable  to. players. 

At  the  October  General  Meeting  the  committee  of  the 
Uuion  brought  forward  a  series  of  regulations  dealing 
with  the  question  of  professionalism.  '"There  had  been 
rumours  abroad  for  some  time  past  that  players  had 
been  making  money  or  improving  their  position  ;in  life 
by  playing  football.  The  aim  of  these  regulations,  broadly  , 
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the  gome,  a  ground  man  or  an  umpire,  so  that  through 
cricket  a  man  cm  got  genuine  occupation  for  a  number 

V'beiiove  that  professionalism  would  increase  rough: 
play.  The  necessity  to  win  will  be  felt  more  by  the' 
paid  player  than  by  the  amateur,  the  necessity  to  win 
will  create  a  determination  to  win  at  all  hazards  :  this 
will  inevitably  lead  to  rough  play.  These  two  points 
have  much  influenced  me  in  forming  my  judgment. 


tking  .speculation,  and  further,  ns  it  was  not  vaaStettl&mLb 
magoment  of  any  recognised  .body  in  the  colonies*',  e 
ey  refused  to  support  it.  Proposals  of  a  like  character  ■  *' 
(i  in  the  past  been  before  the  committee;  in  dealings 
th  these  matters  they  endeavour  to  act  up  to  tbese;» 
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enacted  that  only  clubs  entirely  composed  of  amateurs 
are  eligible  for  membership  of  the  Union.  We  hope 
and  feel  that  the  action  taken  at  this  meeting  more  than 
ever  binds  our  clubs  and  the  committee  not  to  alter 
their  policy  on  the  professional  question. 

In  taking  a  general  survey  of  the  period  about  which 
we  have  been  writing,  we  are  amply  justified  in  stating 
that  during  it  the  game  has  made  wonderful  strides  in 
popularity,  not  only  in  Great  Britain,  but  in  the  colonies ; 
and  in  this  development  the  Rugby  Union  has  played 
an  important  part.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  large 
number  of  clubs  which  now  subscribe  to  it.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  season  1880-81,  130  clubs  were 
on  the  hooks  :  at  the  present  moment  388  are  members. 
But  this  in  no  measure  demonstrates  the  number  of 
clubs  which  play  according  to  its  laws  or  are  governed 
by  its  regulations.  There  is  a  large  number  of  clubs 
which  do  not  subscribe  to.  the  parent  body,  but  which 
belong  to  county  bodies:  and  Unions  in  the  colonies, 
which  are  members  of  the  Union;  all  of  these  are 
governed  by  the  same  laws  and  regulations.  I  can¬ 
not  look  back  upon  this  period  without  being  reminded 
that  the  hand  of  death  has  deprived  the  game  of  some 
of  its  best  friends ;  I  will  make  reference  to  those  only 
who  were  officially  connected  with  the  Union.  Tire 
earliest  loss  was  that  of  W.  Wallace,  who  was  the  secre¬ 
tary  immediately  before  the  writer  took  the  office ;  he 
laboured  long  and  faithfully  for  the  game.  The  next,  to 
be  taken  away  was  H.  Fox,  the  father  of!  Vest,  of  England 
football:  his  sad  death  was  keenly  felt  by  all  who  had 
the  privilege  of  working  with  him.  We  then  lost  A.  E. 
Hudson  and  G.  T.  Thomson,  both  of  whom  were  York- 
shiremen,  and  had  rendered  invaluable  services  to  the 
game.  To  this  number  must,  be  added  the  names  of 
J.  IX  Vans  Agnew,  and  G.  W.  Burton,  who  for  several 
years  was  one  of  the  auditors  of  the  Union.  Both  of 
these  men  were  extremely  popular,  and  loft  a  host  ot 
friends  behind  them. 

From  the  remarks  that,  have  been  made,  it  will  easily 
be  gathered  that  the  governing  body  of  the  Union  have 
had  their  share  ot  difficulties  with  which  to  contend. 
I .  may  fairly  say  that  they  have  wonderfully  well 
surmounted  them.  This  is  owing  to  the  generous  con¬ 
fidence  .reposed  in  them  by  their  clubs,  as  well  as  to  tho 
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extremely  good  feeling  which  has  existed  amongst  the 
members  of  the  committee  themselves.  It  has  been  a 
grail  pleasure  to  work  with  such  a  body  of  men.  No 
miserable  personal  animosities  have  ever  crept  in  to 
spoil  the  harmony  of  their  work  ;  they  have  been  solely 
guided  by  a  genuine  affection  for  the  game.  I  know 
there  are  difficulties  at  the  present  moment  to  be 
grappled  with:  but  if  the  same  spirit,  prevails  as  in 
the  past,,  wc  may  look  forward  witn  confidence  to  the 
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"VT 0  one  who  watched  a  Rugby  football  match  twenty 
i\  years  ago  could  have  prophesied  the  wonderful 
changes  the  game  has  since  undergone,  or  have  foreseen 
that  two  decades  would  bring  about  an  entire  meta¬ 
morphosis  in  the  style  of  play. 

When  I  played  as  a  schoolboy  at  Clifton,  where;  the 
Rugby  School  game— the  progenitor  of  the  Rugby  Union 
game  —  was  adopted  in  its  entirety,  the  number  of 
players  was  twenty  a-side  in  an  ordinary  match,  and,  in 
the  Sixth  and  School  game,  the  latter  were  allowed  forty 
to  the  twenty  of  their  sturdier  seniors.  Old  Boys  who 
had  gained  their  caps  in  bvgono  days  were  accorded  the 
privilege  of  joining  in  all  Bigside  matches  whenever 
they  pleased,  so  tliat  it  was  not  at  all  an  uncommon 
thing  to  see  a  dozen  supernumeraries  ranging  them¬ 
selves  on  one  side  or  the  other.  Hacking  over  the  first 
on-side  was  permissible,  and  tripping  over  a  runner  was 
quite  as  much  practised  as  tackling.  A  player  who 
could  not  take  and  give  hacks  was  not  considered  worth 
his  salt,  and  to  put  one’s  head  down  in  a  scrummage  was 
regarded  as  an  act  of  high  treason.  Wc  were  frequently 
boxed  in  ascrmnmage  for  three  or  four  minutes  together, 
only  ,  to  discover  that  the  half-back  had  by  that  time 
absconded  with  the  ball  to  the  other  side  of  the  ground. 

The  arrangement  of  the  players  behind  was  two  half¬ 
backs,  one  three-quarter,  and  two  whole  backs. 

Scrummaging  was  then  the  real  article.  It  meant 
carrying  the  pack  by  superior  weight  and  propelling 
power,  and  was  not  at  all  badly  described  by  the  definition 
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experiment  was  years  and  years  ago  tried  in  a  match 
between  Clifton  and  Marlborough,  but  resulted  in  the 
expenditure  of  much  blood  and  ill-feeling,  and  very 
wisely  was  not  again  repeated.  Under  the  altered  con¬ 
dition  of  things  there  is  no  fear  of  a  repetition  of  such  a 
fiasco,  and  the  great  number  of  Scottish  Public  School 
players  who  year  by  year  gain  their  blues  at  the  Uni¬ 
versities  is  without  doubt  due  to  the  institution  of  these 
matches  in  Scotland,  which  afford  an  admirable  exchange 
and  mart  of  style  for  the  different  schools.  On  tivo 
occasions,  I  have  had  the  pleasure  and  privilege  of 
umpiring  when  Wellington  and  Marlborough  have  met, 
and  can  testify  to  the  game  being  played  with  an  entire 
absence  of  roughness,  and  with  the  best  of  good  feeling, 
and  I  confidently  hope  that  the  rest  of  our  great  public 
schools  will  hasten  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  this  most 
excellent  example. 

Such,  then,  was  the  game  of  the  past,  and  from  such 
materials  at  their  disposal,  time  and  science  have  evolved 
another  of  a  totally  different  character.  Indeed,  I. 
believe  that  the  parent,  if  she  could  herself  speak,  would 
tell  you  that  she  had  considerable  difficulty  in  recognis¬ 
ing  her  own  offspring.  The  roughness  of  the  Iron  Age 
has  yielded  to  the  science  of  the  Golden.  The  game  is 
now  as  fast  as  it  was  slow,  as  open  as  it  was  confined. 
The  netv  forward  is  not  merely  a  robust  propeller — in¬ 
deed,  it  would  be  a  misnomer  to  call  many  of  our 
present  forwards  propellers  at  all — but  fleet  of  foot,  and 
versed  in  passing  and  concentrated  dribbling.  The  half, 
who  formerly  played  and  ran  for  himself,  is  to-day 
essentially  a"  conduit  pipe  between  the  forwards  and 
three-quarters,  and  the  latter,  three  and  sometimes  four 
instead  of  one  in  number,  have  constituted  themselves 
into  a  machine  for  the  transmission  of  the  ball  from  one 
to  the  other. 

The  change  from  the  old  to  the  new.  however,  was 
not  accomplished  hv  a  jump  but.  by  a  gradual  process, 
in  which  three  departments  of  the  game — forwards, 
halves, and  three-quarters — have  in  turn  played  a  separate 

part. 

The  first  phase  was  a  more  open  arid  f  st  i 
by  the  forwards :  the  second,  the  introduction  of  passim? 
amongst  the  forwards  exclusively :  the  third,  the  passim? 
for  halves  to  the  three-quarters :  and  the  final,  the  passing 
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of  the  three-quarters  amongst,  themselves.  The  forward;* 
was  tho  first  subject  to  be  infected  by  tbe  cpidemic;;the*j 
centre  three-quarter  tbe  last.  ■ . 

The  reduction  of  the  number  of  players  from  twenty; : 
to  fifteen  may  be  said  to  have  marked  the  dawn  of 
modem  scientific  football.  At  first,  despite  this  reduction, 
tbe  arrangement  of  the  back  players  remained  intnet,  but 
the  forwards,  no  longer  hampered  by  an  overplus  of  nuirir ■ 
hers,  found  themselves  able  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  -  a 
open  play.  Fast  following  up,  breaking  away 
concentrated  dribbling,  and  forward  tackling  henceforth' "3 
became  features  of  the  game.  In  this  departure  the  for¬ 
wards  were  greatly  assisted  bj‘  the  general  recognition  of 
the  practice  of  scrummaging  with  heads  down,  which,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  regarded  with  disfavour  as  hitherto,  had  by 
degrees  become  one  of  the  sine  yud  non  qualifications  .  ' 
of  a  good  forward.  This  innovation  was  the  landmark  , 
of  scientific  scrummaging.  Henceforth  players  were  able 
to  watch  with  certainty  the  whereabouts  of  tbe  ball, 
and  try  by  skilful  manipulation  to  control  its  destination, 
and,  henceforth,  for  this  very  reason,  which  so  much 


of  the  scrummage  became  a  comparatively  easy  matter. 
This  fact  the  forwards  were  not  slow  to  appreciate,  and  " , 
by  breaking  up  tbe  scrummage  as  quickly  as  possible 
placed  this  advantage  to  the  scale  of  open  play.  ■ 

In  breaking  up  the  packs  recourse  has  been  had 
at  different  periods  to  three  distinct  methods :  (ll 


at  different  periods  to  three  distinct  methods : 
“foildng”;  (2)  “  heeling  out  ”  :  .  (3)  "  screwing 
wheeling.” 

“Forking”— the  definition  of  which  would  puzzle 
the  ingenuity  of  a  qualified  referee  who  had  weathered  ■ 
the  exhaustive  examination  of  a  Yorkshire  committee — 


was  another  name  for  a  forward .  fishing  at  the  side  of 
the  scrummage  and  extricating  the  ball  with  a  sweep  of . 
the  foot — it  was,  in  fact,  the  correlative  of  screwing  or 


In  “  wheeling,”  the  ball  is  first  of  all  consigned  to  a 
back  row  of  the  scrummage;  and  there  manipulated  in  the 
dark  till  a  convenient  opportunity  for  screwing  the  foe 
arrives ;  in  "  foildng,”  the  extrication  of  the  hall,  used  to  . 
be  laterally  accomplished  by  a  dexterous  swing  of  the  ,i». 
foot.  In  both  cases  the  object  in, view  was  identical,.  .- 
viz.,  to  get  the  ball  out  of  the  scrummage  with  forwards 
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arc  going  to  lean  against  one  . another,  and  Aed^tri 
becomes  a  mere  matter  of  chance  -which  side  gets ‘it," 
and  the  very  obvious  advantage  of  routing  ■<  grout-'" 
opponents — and  this  it  is  that  wins  games — is  thrown 
away.  You  can  depend  upon  it,  that  however,  much 
these  devices  may  pay  agamst  teams  who  dp  not  work;;,* 
they  are  hound  to  break  down  agamst  an  honest  scrum-  "■ 
rnaging  team,  who,  by  their  quick  rush,  will  not  allow,  , 
you  the  requisite  time  for  manojuvring,  but  will' rout; ' 
you  pell-mell  and  submerge  your  play  behind  the  pack..- . 
The  real  honest  serummager  is  a  rara  avis  m  England," 
and  I  very  much  fear  that  unless  we  foster  ,  the  breed 
most  carefully,  he  will  soon  be  as  extinct  as  ,  the '. 
dodo.  ' 

But,  in  addition  to  this  very  serious  mischief!  heeling^  -. 
out  has  been  the  originator  of  another  of  a  still  graver  ; 
character.  I  allude,  to  the  now  prevalent  practice  of  • 
half-hacks  on  defence  standing  on  their  opponents’  side 
of  the  scrummage.  I  can  imagine  nothing  more  directly 
opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  game  than  this  anomaly. 

If  it  is,  as  I  fear  it  is,  too  late  to  stop  heeling-out  (and  ; 
if  we  Had  foreseen  what  it  was  going  to  lead  to  we 
should  have  nipped  it  in  the  hud  years  ago),  it  is. not,  I . 
hope,  too  late  to  put  a  stop  to  this  latest  creation  of 
oil-side  play,  which  may,  if  admitted,  entirely  spoil  the 
half-back’s  game  of  the  future.  I  submit  that  the  half-.’ 
back  so  behaving  is,  clearly,  an  obstructionist  undeb 
Law  40,  and  renders  himself  liable  to  the  penalty  of  a' 
free  kick.  For  if  it  is  not  in' order  to  spoil  the  play  of 
his  vis-d-vis,  tell  me,  in  the  name  of  goodness,  with 
what  earthly  object  in  view  is  he  to  he  found  out  of  his  ' 
position,  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  scrummage?.  The 
Yorkshire  wing  forward,  who  played  a  precisely  similar 
game — i.e.,  the  spoiling-  of  the  half-back  game— is 
severely  dealt  with  by  our  code,  but  he  is  quite  a  mild 
creature  as  compared  with  this  most  recent  form  of. 
pestilence. 

To  the  best  of  my  power,  in  the  foregoing  pages,  I 
have  endeavoured  to  trace  the  footsteps  of  development;  , 
and  before  I  turn  from  the  past  to  the  future,  I  propose 
to  briefly  consider  wbat  we  have  gained  and  What  we  ; 
have  lost  by  these  changes. 

That  the  game  has  been  vastly-  improved  from  a 
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under. the  style  ir:  which  we  play  in  England  to-day. 
And  I  am  also  entitled  to  ask  what  other  deduction 
you  can  draw  from  these  statistics,  except  that  the 
method  of  scrummaging  no  longer  consists  in  getting 
on  the  first  momentum  and  carrying  the  scrummage 
before  yon  by  pushing,  hut  that  it  has  resolved  itself - 
into  a  game  of  finesse,  in  which  the  most  skilful 
manoeuvres  gain  the  day. 

It  then  becomes  a  question,  if  you  admit  these 
premises,  in  which  position  is  ' the  player,  who  makes 
no  material  difference  in  scrummaging,  best  utilised — as 
a  forward,  who,  I  own,  strengthens  "the  forward  open 
play,  or  as  a  fourth  three-quarter  ? 

"in  my  opinion,  which  1  submit  with  great  deference, 
for  I  know  that  the  balance  of  expert  judgment  is 
against  me,  I  think  there  is  no  question  about  it. 

In  wliich  position  is  the  man  most  advantageously 
placed,  both  from  an  offensive  and  a  defensive  point  of 
view?  In  considering  the  latter  docs  it  not  stand  to 
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reason  that  your  defence  a 
strengthened '?  Is  it  not  a  very  much  n 
job  to  get  through  lour  men  than  three  ? 
one  three-quarter  is  as  good  for  defence  as  two,  two  as 
three,  and  three  as  four.’  This  reads  like  a  self-evident 
proposition,  but  as  a  great  authority,  for  whose  opinion 
I  hold  the  highest  respect,  is  opposed  to  this  view,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  able  to  confront  him  with  mathematical 


offence.  Are  not  two  men  better  than  one  ?  And  assum¬ 


ing  that  you  have  skilful  players  who  can  pass  with 
machine-like  rapidity  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  see 
how  one  three-quarter  can  possibly  check  two  who  are 
as  good  as  himself. 

The  objection  generally  advanced  against  tbo  system 
is  that  the  ground  is  not  broad  enough  to  afford  room 
for  four.  Those  who  advance  this  argument  have  surely 
forgotten  this  most  important  fact,  that  it  is  not  merely 
the  latitude  at  touch-lme  which  a  three-quarter  has  to 
manoeuvre  in,  but  that  the  whole  of  the  field  can  be 
again  retraversed. 

..  For.  instance,  the  third  three-quarter  either  (1)  passes 
to  the  fourth,  or  (2)  feints  to  do  so  and  runs  on  himself 
In  either  case  the  last  three-quarter  of  the  three-system 
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game,  ought  it  not  to  pay  better  than  four  against  four  ? 
1  will  leave  Carpmael  to  solve  this  conundrum,  and 
wait  patiently  but  confidently  for  time  to  show  me 
whether  I  am  right  or  wrong  in  my  opinion. 

Oil  this  vexed  question  of  four  three-quarters  there 
are  some  Who  suggest  that  the  extra  man  should  be 
employed  as  a  flying  man  between  the  halves'  and  three- 
quarters  without  any  fixed  position,  but  whom  you  could 
move  as  circumstances  required — i.e.  if  on  offence,  to  a 
positiorf  most  favourable  to  give  an  opportunity  to  the 
three-quarters  :  if  on  defence,  to  a  position  where  he 
could  best  stop  his  adversaries.  The  Maoris,  when  over 
liere,  tried  tins  experiment,  and,  I  believe,  with  some 
degree  of  success.  It,  however,  does  not  to  my  mind 
possess  the  facilities  for  perfect  mechanism  which  the 
four  three-quarter  system  undoubtedly  does. 

Another  eventuality  winch  time  may  have  in  store 
is  tile  reduction  m  the  number  of  forwards.  To  such  a 
change  I  should  myself  be  very  strongly  opposed,  for 
the  reason  that  the  game  is  quite  fast  enough  at  present, 
and  by  the  innovation  you  would  be  putting  a  premium 
on  pace  and  discounting  qualities  which  we  have  hitherto 
considered  as  essential  to  a  good  Rugby  forward.  .  To 
rav  mind  it  is  not  desirable  to  reduce  the  game  to  a  pure 
matter  of  speed.  If  you  did,  you  would  shut  out  many 
who  are  at  present  considered  our  best  forwards.  You 
would  to  a  large  extent  exclude  physique  and  strength, 
both  admirable  qualities  ill  an  athlete,  and  a  groat  deal 
more -Rugliy  in  character  than  mere  fleetness  of  foot. 
You  would"  never  again  see  such  men  as  C.  and  E.  T. 
Gordon,  Charles  Reid  or  Gissy  Graham — who,  in  my 
eyes,  typify  ideal  forward  play — I  advert  to  this,  not 
because  there  is  any  danger  of  an  immediate  movement 
in  this  direction,  but  because  1  often  hear  the  question 
discussed,  and  I  happen  to  know  that  several  good 
judges  are  in  favour  of  the  innovation. 

Apart,  however,  from  the  changes  which  may  occur 
in  the  future  from  the  alterations  in  the  number  or 
arrangement  of  the  players  and  the  advance  of  science, 
the  question  which  will  most  materially  affect  the 
destiny  of  the  Rugby  game  is  that  of  professionalism. 
Since  the  working  man  has  become  so  prominent,  an 
element  in  our  game,  there  are  many  who  advocate  the 
introduction  of  professionalism  in  ioto,  and  others,  the 
l  2 
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capitalised  club.  If  you  could  give  roe  the  wotfih 
the  Duke  of  Westminster  and  profes.uonaliam  in  Bllg 
football  to  boot,  I  would  in  a  very  short  time  prodt 
the  most  formidable  fifteen  m  the  United  Kingdom. 
They  should  be  called  the  “  Charing  Cross  Crusaders" 
though,  probably,  on  their  arrival  from  the  North  the 
majority  would  have  to  mako  inquiries  as  to  the  where¬ 
abouts  of  that  metropolitan  centre.  If  the  hiring  of 
these  aliens  constitutes  sportmanship,  then  Sir  Augustus 
Harris,  who,  at  great  outlay,  brings  to  Drury  Lane  the 
best  pautomimists  of  the  day,  has  earned  this  distinction 
equally  as  well  as  the  controllers  and  financiers  of  .our 
Association  professional  football  teams.  One  can  under¬ 
stand  people  becoming  enthusiastic  over  a  bona-fide  club 
-that  is,  a  cluli  compose.  1  of  players  who  have  been 
born  or  reside  in  tbe  district — but  it  is  past  my  compre¬ 
hension  to  understand  how  eleven  men,  transported. from 
various  points  of  the  compass,  can  inflame  with  partisan¬ 
ship  the  natives  whom  they  are  actually  excluding  from 
the  team  which  they  ought  themselves  to  be  represent¬ 
ing.  The  mmmum  bvmim  of  football  and  every  other 

n3  consists  in  the  encouragement  and  development  of 
ability,  and  not  in  the  transportation  of  peripatetic 
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doubt  not  pander  to  the  vanity  of  those  people  who  can 
deceive  themselves  with  the  hallucination  that  renown 
accrues  to  Birmingham,  Nottingham,  or  Preston  by 
victories  earned  through  the  prowess  of  imported 
Scotsmen  who  have  as  much  to  do  with  either  of 
those  cities  as  I  have  with  Jerusalem,  forgetting  the 
while  that  the  whole  credit  of  success  attaches  to 
Scotland,  who  bred  and  exported  the  materials  of 
war,  and  not  to  themselves  who  have  merely  hired 
them.  Scores  and  gates  are  not,  thank  goodness,  the 
Alpha  and  Omega  of  our  game;  and  the  great  game 
of  football  of  either  code  was  never  invented  by 
the  schoolboy,  who  was  the  fans  at  origo  of  both, 
to  provide  a  livelihood  for  professionals  and  exclude 
amateurs,  or  to  become  a  medium  of  speculation  for 
gate-money  financiers.  These,  if  we  legitimise  pro¬ 
fessionalism,  are  the  dangers  which  face  us,  and  the 
crisis  is  consummated  in  my  last  axiom,  that  no  pro¬ 
fessional  sport  under  its  own  government,  and  independ¬ 
ently  of  amateur  supervision,  has  ever  yet  permanently 
prospered  in  this  country :  and.  though  at  the  present 
time  the  Football  Association,  an  amateur  society,  arc 
nominally  the  governors  of  the  game,  there  is  no  blink¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  with  such  an  organisation  as  the 
League  behind  them  the  professionals  could  at  any 
moment  cast  off  the  fetters  of  management  of  the  head 
and  elect  to  govern  themselves.  In  illustration  of  my 
last  contention  take  a  retrospect  of  the  past,  compare  the 
performances  of  the  English  professional  and  amateur, 
and  tell  me  why  it  is  that  while  the  latter  still  remains 
in  most  branches  of  athletics  invincible,  and  in  all 
branches  can  still  hold  his  own  against  the  best  com¬ 
petitors  the  two  hemispheres  can  produce,  there  is  not  a 
single  sport,  save  cricket,  at  which  Australians,  Ameri¬ 
cans,  and  Canadians  have  not  soundly  thrashed  our 
professionals. 

Take,  as  an  instance,  any  English  professional  sport 
where  there  is  not  amateur  intervention. 

English  professional  rowers  were  once  the  best  in  the 
world.  Where  are  they  now?  They  have  become 

for  whom  a  soul  would  put  down  his  money  for  a  match 
Against  an  Australian  or  American,  a  Canadian,  or  a 
French-Canadian.  The  famous  pair  and  four-oars  of  the 
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of  the  Rugby  Union  to  see  that  the  division  of  chlMto 
dates  from  the  dawn  of  professionalism,  and  not  £o 
wait,  before  seeking  to  apply  a  remedy  as  the  short-.1 
sighted  Associationists  have  done,  to  see  the  whole  of 
the  North  and  part  of  the  South  denuded  of  amateurs 
and  given  up  to  subsidised  players.  To  them  the 
charge  of  a  game  of  great,  traditions  has  been  com¬ 
mitted,  and,  if  they  would  be  willing  to  consign  the 
future  of  these  to  the  baneful  influence  of  professional¬ 
ism,  they  would  assuredly  be  betraying  the  trust 
reposed  in  them,  and  live  regretfully  to  see  the  game  of 
to-day  depraved,  degraded,  and  decayed. 
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the  oldest  in  point  of  foundation,  ought  to  take  thel^ad, 
and  accordingly  13.  H.  Burns,  the  Blaokhcath  secretary,,, 
promptly  wrote  accepting  the  challenge.  The  principal  s 
clubs  hi  London,  Liverpool,  and  Manchester  were  c(»k>-  ; 
mnnicated  with,  and  a  committee  formed  to  selectyfbe 
players,  choose  a  uniform,  and  make  the  necessary-, 
arrangements;  The  task  was  a  difficult  one,  but- the 
co-operation  of  the  chief  Northern  clubs  was  enlisted,, 
and  a  strong  detachment  of  their  best  men  joined  forces 
with  the  Southern  division.  Unfortunately  it.  was 
impossible  to  obtain  the  services  of  any  member  of  the 
Woolwich  Academy  team,  and  of  only  one  of  Richmond, 
as  also  to  arrange  any  trial  matches :  and  thus  the  twenty 
suffered  materially  in  the  matter  of  individual  players, 
and  also  of  combination,  for  the  hrst  match  between  North 
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—  0  spectators  showed  that 
Rugby  football  had  already  attained  considerable  popu¬ 
larity  north  of  the  Tweed.  The  ground  measured  some 
120  yards  in  length  by  55  in  breadth,  and  its  narrowness 
compared  with  English  grounds  materially  handicapped 
the  excellent  running  of  the  English  half-backs. 

It  was  arranged  before  kick-off  that  the  match  should 
be  played  for  two  periods  of  fifty  minutes  each,  that  no 
hacking-over  or  tripping-up  should  be  allowed,  and  that 
the  ball  should  not  be  taken  np  for  a  run  unless  abso¬ 
lutely  bounding,  as  opposed  to  rolling.  There  were 
other  points,  too,  upon  which  the  Scottish  fashion'  of  i 
playing  .the  Rugby  game  had  to  be  followed.  The 
match  was  very  evenly  contested  until  half-time,  after 
which  the  combination  of  the  Scotsmen,  who  knew  each 
other’s  play  thoroughly,  and  their  superior  training 
began  to  tell  a  tale,  and  after  a  maul  just  outside  the 
English  goal-line  the  umpires  ordered  the  ball  to  be 
put-  down,  in  a  scrummage  five  yards  outside  the  line. 
It  was  taken  out  accordingly,  hut,  instead  of  putting 
.  it  down,  the  Scottish  forwards  drove  the  entire  scram- 
fiMge  into  goal,  and  then  grounded  the  ball  and  claimed 
a  try.  This,  though  illegal  according  to  English  laws, 
i,„  .i,„  „„,i  ..  — „i  ,„as  picked  by 


r  oppone 


is  allowed  by  the  umpires,  ai 
.Cross.  England  then  penned  : 

■rje,.  and  ultimately  R.  H.  Birkctt  ran  in  ...  . 

v-’W'he  captain’s  place-kick,  a  long  and  difficult  one 
.^jhWss  the  wind,  failed.  Scotland  gained  another  try 
just  'before  "no  side,”  Cross  touching  the  ball  down 
after  an  unintentional  knock-on  by'  one  of  bis  own  side. 
I  His  place-kick,  however,  was  unsuccessful.  The  English 
\.  twenty  in  this  match  averaged  12st„  31b.  per  man, 
\nd  the  Scotch  probably  about  the  same.  J.  F.  Green 
eVl  F.  Tobin  for  England  and  M.  Cross  for  Scotland 
singled  splendidly  behind  the  scrummage.  The 
>eedy  w  forwards  were  distinctly  quicker  on  their  feet, 
,  his\better  training  than  their  opponents. 

"ident  to\js  match  an  extraordinary  charge  was  made  by 
n g  wjMSrae.  .Finlay  had  got.  well  away  with  the  ball,  and 
"was  sprinting  towards  the  English  goal  at  hunched 
yards’  speed,  when  Osborne,  folding  his  arms  across  his 
chest,  ran'  full  tilt  at  him,  after  the  fashion  of  a  bull 
charging  a  gate.  Both  were  very  big,  heavy  men,  and 
the  crash  of  the  collision  was  tremendous,  each  reeling 
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some  yards,  and  finally  falling  on  his  back.  For  a  few 
seconds  players  and  spectators  alike  held  their  breath, 
fearing  terrible  results,  but  the  two  giants  promptly 
resumed  their  places,  apparently  none  the  worse.  Burns 
played  as  substitute  for  F.  W.  Isherwood,  one  of  the 
best,  English  forwards,  who  was  unable,  owing  to  an 
accident,  to  fulfil  his  promise  to  play. 

A  few  words  on'  the  leading  English  players.  F. 
Stokes,  who  learnt  his  football  at  Rugby,  sv 
excellent  and  popular  captain  r ■<  w„„.i,<.i, 

this  and  the  two  succeeding 
years,  combining  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  game  with 
admirable  tact  and  good 
temper,  and  being  gifted 
with  power  of  infusing  spirit, 
and  enthusiasm  into  lus 

sessed  by  A.  K.  Hornby  on 
the  cricket  field.  As  a 
player,  h 


the  ball,  and 
in  the  thick  c 


card, 


armies 


.-rummage 
getting  the  ball  when  thrown 

but  of  toneb.a  very  long  drop  and  a  particularlysafe  tackle. 
For  his  club  he  often  played  half-back  with  success  as, 
though  not  one  ot  the  tastost  runners,  lus  powers  of 
“  slioving-ott  were  very  great.  He  was  also  one  of  the 
very  longest  and  best  ot  place-kicks.  J.  1‘.  Green  for 
several  years  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  half-backs 
being  an  excellent  field,  and  when  once  under  way  as 
speedy  a  runner  as  was  ever  seen  with  a  ball  under  his 
arm,  his  stride  being  magnificent,.  Unfortunately  an 
accident  to  his  right  knee  obliged  him  to  give  np  play¬ 
ing  when  he  was  quite  at  the  top  of  the  tree.  F.  Tobin 
was  also  a  grand  player,  not  quite  so  fast  a  runner  as 
Green,  but  more  dodgy.  Of  Bentley  and  his  weight- 
carrying  powers  I  have  written  in"  another  chapter. 
R.  H.  Birkett,  who  played  in  four  International 
matches,  was  very  useful  both  forward  and  behind  the 
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for  Scotland,  for  C.  Cathcart,  getting  the  ball’ out  of 
a  loose  scrummage,  dropped  a  neat  goal  for  Scotland 
after  some  ten  mmutes' play.  This  caused  the  English 
forwards,  who,  as  usual,  began  rather  slowly,  to  wake  up, 
and,  led  by  the  captain,  F.  W.  Isherwood,  A.  St.  G. 
Hameraley,  and  D,  P.  Turner,  they  gradually  forced 
their  opponents  back  into  goal,  where  Hamersley 
touched  the  ball  down  after  a  short  maul.  From  this 
Isherwood  kicked  a  goal.  The  second  hall  of  the  match 
was  principally  remarkable  for  the  grand  forward  play 
on  the  English  side,,  and  for 
■  a  magnificent  left  foot  drop 
by  Freeman,  which  obtained 
a  second  goal  for  England. 

D’ Aguilar  and  Finney  also 
got  in,  but  Ishenvood’s  place- 
kicks  failed.  England's  vic¬ 
tory  was  mainly  due  to  their 
excellent  forward  play,  and 
their  extra  weight  and 
strength  told  an  unmistak¬ 
able  tale  on  the  Scottish  side 
of  the  scrummage.  They 
were,  possibly,  one  of  the 
fastest  sets  of  forwards,  con¬ 
sidering  their  weight,  that 
,-feftve  ever  taken  part  in  an 
”ratemational  match.  R  P. 

Maitland  (half-back)  played  very  brilliantly  for  Scotland, 
and ,  Finney  (lialf-baek),  and  Freeman  (three-quarters 
back)  faultlessly  for  England. 

On  this  occasion  several  notable  players  made  their 
first  appearance  in  an  International  match.  Harold 
Freeman,  who  played  in  three  successive  matches  against 
Scotland,  dropped  a  goal  in  the  first  and  third,  and  a 
poster  in  the  second.  He  was  a  very  dashing  three- 
:  quarter  back,  a  grand  drop  with  either  foot,  a  very  sure 
tackle,  and  possessed  of  great  judgment  and  coolness  in 
a  dilemma.  S.  Finney,  who  learnt  the  game  at  Clifton 
College,  was  the  crack  half-back  of  this  era ;  very  quick 
at  picking  up  the  ball  and  starting,  and  a  brilliant  runner ; 
especially  good  in  a  desperate  rush  through  a  crowd  of 
opponents  when  close  to  gdal ;  towards  the  close  of  a 
.hard  match  he  generally  wore  the  appearance  of  having 
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been  engaged  in  a  prize-fight,  but  the  more  wounds  he 
received  the  better  he  seemed  to  play.  He  was  a  deadly 
tackle,  but  possessed  no  dropping  powers.  F.  Lnscombe, 
an  old  Tonbridgian,  who  played  four  years  against 
Scotland,  was  one  of  the  very  keenest  of  forwards, 
following  up  splendidly,  and  never  sparing  himself ;  very 
quick  on  Ins  l'eet,  a  good  dribbler,  and  a  capital  tackle. 
J.  A.  Body — a  pocket  Hercules — who  hailed  from  the  same 
school,  was  equally  energetic  and  always  on  the  ball.  J.  A. 
Bush,  the  well-known  Gloucestershire  wicket-keeper,  was 
the  giant  of  the  team,  and  conspicuous  in  the  centre  of 
every  scrummage  ;  he  played  four  times  against  Scotland. 
F.  W.  Ishenvood  was  a  grand  forward — perhaps  the  best 
playing  on  this  occasion — and  very  fast  for  his  weight ; 
also  an  excellent  place-kick.  Seven  Old  Eugbeians  and 
four  Old  Marlbunans  played  for  England,  who  had  six 
of  the  previous  year’s  team,  whilst  Scotland  mustered 
eleven.  F.  Stokes  again  proved  himself  an  excellent 


The  third  match  took  place  at  the  West  of  Scotland 
ground,  Partick,  Glasgow,  on  the  13th  of  March,  1873, 
and  was  drawn,  England  making  their  opponents  touch 
the  ball  down  on  five  occasions.  When  the  English 
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'  This,  the  first  meeting,  of  the  two  countries,  was  not 
favoured  by  the  weather,  heavy  rain  during  the  previous 
'night  quite  ruining  the  turf,  which  presented  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  an  extensive  quagmire,  no  less  than  four  matches 
having  being  played  on  the  same  ground  during  the 
previous  week  this  -was  something  like  asking  the 
Gentlemen  to  meet  the  Players  at  cricket  on  a  wicket 
which  had  done  duty  for  a  county  match  during  the  three 
preceding  days.  The  ground  measured  130  yards  by  75, 
and  the  spectators  were  some  3,000  in  number.  England 
penned  their  adversaries  almost  throughout  the  game, 
and  obtained  2  goals,  one  from  a  good  drop  by  Nash,  the 
other  from  a  place-kick  by  Pearson,  after  a  run  in  by 
Ghoston.  Michell  also  made  a  fine  run-in,  but  Fraser’s 
place-kick  failed.  On  the  winning  side  Nash  was  con¬ 
spicuous  for  the  way  in  which  he  got  through  the  mud. 
The  Irish  team  showed  great  want  of  practice,  both  in 
play  and  dropping,  and  their  backs  were  badly  placed, 
but  tackled  well.  Cronyn  was  conspicuous  on  their  side. 
The  forwards  played  a  good  and  plucky  game. 

Lennard  Stokes,  a  younger  brother  of  F.  Stokes,  who 
w.as  captain  of  the  first  three  English  twenties,  donned 
an  International  cap  and  jersey  for  the  first  time  in  this 
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match.  He  played  in. six  successive  matches  v.  Scotland, 
five  times.u  Ireland,  and  also  in  the  first  match  v.  Wales. 
Ho  played  full-back  in  his  opening  match,  but  nearly 
always  afterwards  three-quarter  back,  and  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  at  this  post  his  equal,  either  in  science 
or  play,  lias  never  been  seen  from  the  date  of  tho 
foundation  of  the  Union.  Six  feet  in  height,  and  of 
sinewy  frame,  he  was  the  very  model  of  an  athlete,  and 
his  great  pace  made  him  the  champion  sprinter  at  the 
sports  of  the  United  Hospitals.  He  was  a  faultless  catch 
and  field,  and  a  very  ,  quick  starter,  and  with  his  speed  of 
foot,  wonderful  dodging  powers,  and  clever  '■  shoving-off," 
was  an  extremely  difficult  man  to  tackle.  An  excellent 
place-kick,  he  was  .also  for  several  seasons  the  longest 
drop  in  the  three  kingdoms.  Some  of  his  drops  at  goal 
from  difficult  positions  when  hemmed  in  by  opponents 
were .  simply  marvellous.  His  feats  in  International 
matches  are .  referred  to  in  the  following  pages,  but  it 
may  be  recorded  here  that  in  a  match  between  Kent  and 
Surrey  he  dropped  three  goals  in  an  hour.  His  tackling 
was  not  quite  up  to  the  standard  of  the  rest  of  his  play, 
as  he  frequently  aimed  too  high,  but  his  great  speed 
often  enabled  him  to  rectify  an  error  by  a  second 
attempt.  His  knowledge  of  the  game  and  finesse  were 
quite  on  a  par  with  his  play.  He  enjoyed  a  wonderful 
hold  of  his  men,  and  worked  them  hi  a  most  deter¬ 
mined. manner.  Admirable  play  and  a  great  reputation 
naturally  made  him  the  idol  of  the  ring,  and  during  his 
career  he  undoubtedly  won  more  matches  for  his 
side  than  any  other  player. 

Two  other  good  players  behind  the  scrummage 
who  made  their  debut  in  this  match  were  A. 
W:  Pearson,  of  Guy's  Hospital  and  Blaekheatb,  who 
played  in  six  International  matches,  and  was  a  very 
steady  back,  a  good  tackle,  and  excellent  drop  and 
place-kick;  and  A.  T.  Miehell,  of  Oxford  University, 
an  admirable  half-back,  very  unselfish,  and  a  capital  drop 
and  sure  tackle.  Forward,  F.  R.  Adams,  of  Richmond, 
who  played  in  seven  International  matches,  proved  him- 
.  self  weft  worthy  of  his  place,  being  very  keen  and 
energetic,  and  a  valuable  player  by  reason  of  his  weight, 
strength,  and  vigorous  following-up  Like  two  other 
sterling  forwards,  Murray  Marshall  and  Lawrence,  he 
learnt  his  football  at  Wellington  College. 
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This  was  the  first  International  match  played  by 
teams  of  fifteen  a  side,  and  from  first  to  last  the  play  was 
fast  and  brilliant.  Though  the  Irish  team  were  second 
best  throughout,  the  match  was  never  so  one-sided  as  to 
be  uninteresting.  Hutchinson  made  a  brilliant  run-in, 
and  Stokes  ticked,  a  goal  eight  minutes  after  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  play.  Hornby  subsequently  made  a  very 

S'etty  run-in,  but  the  place-kick  was  unsuccessful. 

utcninson,  however,  Tan  in  again  just  before  “  no  side,” 
and  Stokes  kicked  a  second  goal.  The  English  forwards 
were  not  only  heavier  but  also  quicker  on  their  feet  than 
their  opponents,  and  the  winners,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
knew  more  of  the  science  of  the  game. 

This  was  A.  N.  Hornby’s,  first  International  match. 
He  played  nine  times  for  England,  and  it  may  safely  be 
saicf  that  no  player  has  achieved  greater  distinction  both 
at  cricket,  and  football.  Educated  at  Harrow,  he  did  not 
-take  up  Rugby  football  until  many  years  after  he  had 
left  school ;  indeed,  his  International  cap  was  not  donned 
.  until  within  a  week  of  his  attaining  his  thirty-first  year. 

■  But  the  spirit  of  the  Rugby  game  was  quite  to  his  liking, 
and  his  activity,  energy,  and  pluck  were  all  in  his  favour, 
■’He  soon  mastered  the  laws,  but  the  science  of  back  play, 
only  to  be  gained  by  experience,  took  him  longer  to  learn, 
though  he  was  often  clever  enough  at  extricating  himself 
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ut  for  the  spectators  might  have  crossed  the  lb 
i  ith  that  exception  the  Englishmen  were  fairly  penm 
id  plating  two  three-quarters  as  against  three,  Horn 
roved  unequal  to  the  task  of  keeping  the  Scotsmen  « 
is  tackling  was  good,  hut  in  fielding  the  ball  and 
lilting  he  was  far  removed  from  his  best  form.  Sorl 
mwn  was  a  thorn  in  the  sides  of  the  Englishmen,  a 
as  undoubtedly  the  most  prominent  player  of  t 
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st  them.  Tho  halves,  both  masters  of  the  Art 
played  in  their  most,  finished  style,  and  kepi 
o-ipiiirtci-s  continually  at  work.  Forward  thi| 
■0  evenly  matched  in  the  scrnnnnnge,  but.in 
he  Welshmen  were  outpaced  and  outclassed. 
Id  mid  C  G.  Taylor  performed  creditably  for 


England  mot  Ireland  in  Dublin  on  February  6tli,  and 
won  by  I  try  to  nothing.  The  score  does  not  represent 
the  play,  which  was  greatly  in  favour  of  the  English 
team,  who  beat  the  Irishmen  forward,  where  they 
expected  to  excel,  while  behind  they  quite  out-classed 
them.  A.  S.  Taylor  played  hack,  AVade  three-quarters, 
and  F.  F.  Hancock  forward,  vice  Sample,  Bratton,  and 
E.  T.  Gurdon.  The  other  players’  names  appear  in  the 
team  v.  Scotland.  . 


F.njlmi  Jmc  mth  Sen  Hand,  emit  side  mrinf  1  trv.\,  ; :Y,,Y 

England  met  Scotland  at  Manchester,  and  once  more , 
the  teams  left  the  field  with  honours  east'.  The  match, 
was  played  in  so  thick  a  fog  that  it  was  impossible  to  .see 
across  the'  field  of  play.  Scotland  were  supposed  to  have 
an  easy  job  on  hand,  but  the  English  team  played  in  the 
most  determined  fashion,  and  at  half-time  led  by  a  try.. 
Jn  the  succeeding  half  the  Scotch  equalised  matters. 
•Jeffery,  who  gained  the  try,  was  decidedly  the  man  of  the 
day,  and  gave  as  finished  and  skilful  exhibition  of  modem 
forward  quay  as  could  be  wished  for.  AY.  X.  Bolton  once , 
more,  after  only  a  few  weeks’  practice,  took  his  place  at 
three-quarter,  and  played  a  remarkably  line  robust  game. 
Tristram  at  full-back  was  magnificent,  and  his  tackling- 
of  Maclagan  in  full,  stride  on  the  goal-line  was  a  perform¬ 
ance  which  nobody  who  witnessed  it  will  ever  forget. 
On  account  of  their  form  against.  Ireland  and  Wales,  the 
English  team  which  met  Scotland,  and  which  was  a  very 
different  one  from  the  two  who  played  in  the  other  Inter-; 
national  matches,  was  undoubtedly  a  greatly  underrated 
one,  as  will  be  gathered  from  the  names  of  the  fifteen. 
Behind  they  were  decidedly  superior  to  Scotland,  and  on 
the  day’s  play  certainly  their  equals  forward.  Jeffery, 
Hickson,  Clibborn,  Cleveland,  Dewliirst,  and  Wilkinson 
were  all  great  players  :  the  names  of  the  back  division 
speak  for  themselves ;  and  the  team  as  a  whole,  though 
estimated  lightly,  was  probably  one  of  the  best  that,  ever 
represented  Tingland.  On  the  Scotch  side  C.  Reid  once 
more  showed  himself  to  be  tile  finest  forward  of  this  or 
any  other  time,  and  had  able  supporters  in  M'Ewan 
and  MacMillan,  both  of  whom  played  in  characteristic 
Scotch  style.  The  halves,  Orr  and  P.  R.  Don  Wauchope, 
were  by  no^  means  a  match  for  Rotherham  and  Bonsor.’ 
•Maclagan  was  as  sound  as  ever,  but*  Lindsay  played 
chss°USly’  aUd  W°°dlw  was  not  10  ^‘“'nation'll 
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The  only  International  match  in  which  England 
engaged  this  season  was  that  against  the  Maoris  on  the 
16th  of  February  at  Blackheath.  As  was  expected 
would  be  the  case,  the  visitors  were  completely  out¬ 
classed  and  defeated  by  a  goal  and  4  tries  to  nothing. 
Bedford  got  in  twice,  Bvcrshed,  Stoddart,  and  Sutcliffe 


The  match  will  be  remembered  for  the  rough  play 
and  extraordinary  conduct  of  the  Maoris,  who  during 
their  visit  to  this  country  displayed  a  remarkable  apti¬ 
tude  for  disputing  the  decisions  of  the  officials.  The 
English  umpire  and  the  referee  were  anathematised  and 
threatened,  and  at  one  period  of  the  game  five  of  the 
Maori  team  left  the  field,  but  were  induced  to  return  by 
their  manager.  The  English  team  was  an  exceedingly 
strong  one,  and  it  was  a  great  pity  that  they  had  ho 
opportunity  of  showing  their  prowess  to  the  other 


This  year  will  ever  be  memorable  by  reason  of  the 
satisfactory  settlement  oi  the  International  difficulty, 
and  the  resumption  of  International  matches.  England 
and -Scotland  recommenced  their  battles  at  Edinburgh 
on  the  1st  March,  when  the  former  proved  victorious  by 
a  goal  and  a  try  (the  scorers  being  Evorshed  and  Dyson) 
to  mil  As  may  be  supposed,  the  game  after  the  sus¬ 
pension  of  hostilities  for]  a  couple  of  years  excited  the 
greatest  interest.  Englanclthoroughlydescrredlicr  victory, 
and  showed  superior  play  at  every  point  of  the  game. 
The  play  was  open  and  attractive,  and  the  English  for¬ 
wards,  five  of  whom  wore  Yorkshiremcn,  for  once  in  the 
way  worked  together  with  tin 
team,  and  were  muc! 


10  fast  for  the  Scots  in  the  open. 
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Evershed,  Woods,  Toothill,  and  Bedford  were  brilliant. 
Aston,  the  English  three-quarter,  played  as  fine  a  centre 
game  as  has  ever  been  shown  in  an  International  match, 
and  the  way  he  fed  his  wings  was  a  revelation  to  Scotch 
football.  He  practically  got  the  try  for  Dyson  by  a  most 
skilful  piece  of  passing.  The  Scotch  forwards  were  not 
seen  at  their  best,  and  did  not  work  in  the  scrummage 
in  their  traditional  style.  For  the  first  time  in  his  career 
Maclagan,  who  had  done  such  sterling  work  for  Scotland 
in  her  past  International  matches,'”  failed,  and  clearly 
showed  the  signs  of  wear.  M'Ewan  and  MacMillan  were 
the  best  of  their  forwards,  Stevenson  is  not  a  centre 
three-quarter,  and  though  he  is  undoubtedly  a  clever 
player,  being  a  very  skilful  kick  in  particular,  he  plays 
his  own  game  and  not  the  game  of  his  wings. 
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entirely  unworthy  of  the  reputation  of  the  players  who 
composed  it.  They  enrriotl  with  them  the  confidence  of 
the  pub’ic,  who  expected  to  see  a  repetition  of  the 
Edinburgh  performances  in  the  previous  season.  Not 
only,  however,  wore  they  beaten,  but  badly  beaten,  by  3 
goals  to  1.^  Tries  were  grit  by  J.  E.  Orr  and  W.  Neibion. 
and  a  goal  propped  by  P.  R.  Clauss.  Chiefly  t.o  blame 
for  this  wore 'the  forwards  and  halves.  The  former  wore 
hustled  and  routed,  and  there  was  not  an  ounce  of 


scrummage  work  amongst,  the  nine  of  them,  while  it.  is 
not  the  slighted  exaggeration  to  say  that  in  the  second 
half  they  literally  chucked  it.  Berry,  who  had  shown 
good  form  at  halt  in  the  pluvious  International  matches, 
cut  up  most  indifferently,  and  probably  realised  at  the 
end  of  the  game  that  it  is  advisable  to  train  for  an 
International  match,  especially  to  meet  the  determined 
play  indulged  in  by  Scotsmen.  The  game  clearly  de¬ 
monstrated  that  Berry's  forte  was  trickiness  in  attack, 
and  that  his  defence  was  deplorably  weak.  Behind 
beaten  forwards  he  was  useless.  Leake  was  not  strong  . 
enough  to  withstand  the  rushes  of  the  Scotch  for¬ 
wards,  aud  Cliristopherson  at  three-quarter  was1 'far  below 
his  proper  form.  Of  the  banks  Aldersou,  Lockwood, 
and  Mitchell,  alone  played  up  to  their  true  form,  .the 
(irat  especially  kicking  aud  defending  with  great  coolness 
and  judgment  under  the  most,  trying  circumstances.  The 
clever  goal  dropped  by  (,’lnuss  in  the  first,  ten  minutes 
may  hive  helped  to  demoralise  the  Englishmen,  but 
certainly  cannot  be  advanced  as  a  complete  excuse  for 
the  very  worst  display  which  any  English  team  ever 
gave.  The  Scotsmen  played  with  groat  dash.  McGregor 
•• '  made  •  moat  excellent  centre,  and  Clause's  dropped  goal 
was  the  thing  of  the  match.  Anderson  at  half  was  far 
too  strong  for  his  opponents. 
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slow,  uninteresting,  and  devoid  of  iucidcnt  or  polish 


liaving  frequently  to  he  requisitioned  for  the  knocked- 
out  ones.  In  adopting  this  method  of  warfare  one 
side  was  as  much  to  blame  a*  the  other,  but  we  hope 
it  will  be  the  last  occasion  when  the  slow-coach  game, 
which  wc  thought  was  buried  years  ago.  will  be 
adopterl  in  nu  International  match.  The  style  was 
not  adapted  to  tlic  English  team,  who  possessed  great 
pace  forward,  as  they  ‘  showed  on  the  very7  few  occa¬ 
sion*  when  there  was  anv  open  plav.  They  wanted 
to  plav  an  opj-n  irunm.  bm  as  ihev  were  unable  to 
mue  it  a  last  mm.  rlu.-v  have  only  to  blame  their  own 
inability  to  do  so  1  here  ran  be  no  doubt,  however,  that. 
\  the  present  stvleof  kni'iish  ionvnrd  play  is  very  ill-suited 
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'he  welsh  eight  forwards  outplayed  the  Eug 
nd  had  their  halt-backs  fed  the  three-quarters 
aust  have  been  won  bv  Wales,  who  had  all  th 
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upon  them,  “  It'  there  is  to  be  an  International  match, 
let  it  bo  a  real  one,  and  don’t  let  tho  relative  merits  of- 
Knglnnd  and  Scotland  in  football  matters  Ixi  decided 
purely  by  Association  football,  let  us  ask  them  to  send 
a  Rugby  team  north  and  play  us  on  our  native  heath.” 
The  Scotch  leaders  felt  that  they  could  not  be  so  very 
for  behind  their  opponents,  and  at  nil  events,  bettor  to : 
know  the  truth  than  to  be  set  down  as  inferior,  as  it 
were,  by  proxy.  ■  At  last,  after  much  consultation,  and  in- 
some  trepidation,  but  not  at  all  in  despair,  the  missive 
was  despatched.  Scotland  did  not  undertake  to  play- 
only  Scotsmen  residing  in  Scotland.  She  reserved  to 
herself  the  right  to  get  them  from  wherever  she  found' 
them,  and  it  was  to  he  a  really  representative  team ;  and 
she  would  admit  that  if  it  was  beaten.  There  was  no 
Scottish  Rugby  Union  then,  except  tho  rough-and-ready 
Union,  in  connection  with  which  Scottish  Rugby  players 
should  always  hold  in  venerable  remembrance  F. 
Moncrieff  the  first  Scotch  captain,  H.  H.  Almond,  •).  W. 
Arthur,  Dr.  Chiene,  B.  Hall  Blythe,  and  Angus  Buchanan. 
A  team  was  selected  without  wrangle  and  without 
jealousy,  and  invitations  were  sent  to  the  team  to  play 
m  a Jjreat  match,  and' responded  to  with  alacrity. 

The  first  Scotch  team  was  selected  from  Udinburgli 
Academicals,  Edinburgh  University,  Ro3’al  High  School 
F.P.  (which  was  supposed  to  mean  former  pupils),  St. 
Andrews,  Merchistonians,  Glasgow  Academicals,  and 
West  of  Scotland.  The  men  wore  requested  to  get, 
into  training,  and  did  it.  It  was  twenty  a-side,  and  the 
'  Scotch  forwards  were  heavy  and  fast.  Wo  were  ignorant 
what  team  England  would  bring,  of  what  sort  of  players' 
they  had,  and  of  how  they  would  play;  and  though 
assured  by  Colville,  a  London  Merchistonmn — and  a  rare 
good  forward,  too — that  we  would  find  their  size,  strength, 
and  weight  not  very  materially  different-  from  om-  own, 
many  of  us  entered  that  match  with  a  sort  of  vague  fear 
that  some  entirely  new  kind  of  play  would  be  shown  by 
our  opponents,  and  that  they  would  out-mameuvre  us 
entirely.  The  day  of  the  match  soon  settled  that  un¬ 
certainty.  The  English  twenty  were  big  and  heavy _ 

probably  bigger  and  heavier  than  ours,  but  not  over- 
poweriugly  so.  Before  wo  had  played  ten  minutes  we 
were  on  good  terms  with  each  otter.  Each  side  had 
mode  a  discovery — we  that  our  opponents  were  flesh 
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inter-city  matches  continued  to  he  tonghly  and  jfrirnly 
loiitdit,  ’hut  the  metropolis  always  Icopt  flic  whiii- 
hand.  The  International  ol  1  H.o  was  played  in  hdih- 
hnreh,  and  was  a  draw — as  usual,  Scotland  fully  holdiri" 
its  own  lor«  rM  I  rj.1  11  1  I  1  ]  JV 


thrunj/h  the  I  roll 
Irish  del  not  seem 
cotnme  round.  1, 
l  he  field,  the  vari'p 
I  muni,  and  D  Jr.-;; 
Scotland  -was  corra 
with  this:  vi et/trv. 
delete  a  for/tntrlit 
well  malehtd.  .>.* 
faUyheh)  its.  w 
dwiwe  never  letfor* 
wwao  tin  minutes 
.  ■■4  ebnrted  to  ; 

*"I<H 
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Tins  was  the  bluest  beating'  Scotland  had  yet  had 
on  panel'-  and  certainly  the  sorest  disappointment.  _  It 
was  also  the  least,  easily  explained.  England  certainly 
bail  a  magnificent  team,  admittedly  on  all  hands,  but 
.Scotland  had  also  a  hrst-ratc  team.  The  men  had  been 
doing  wonders  all  the  season.  Certainly  the  ground 
was  simply  not  fit  for  football,  hardly  fit  for  mudpies, 
and  a  gale  of  wind  blowing,  but  that  was  the  same  for 
both  sides.  It  was  just  what  happens  sometimes  in  a 
man  and  in  a  team — they  were  not  in  form  and  not  m 
luck.  They  seemed  to  play 
with  the  funk  on  them,  and 
never  played  to  win,  and 
didn’t  win.  This  match  is 
noticeable  as  the  first  Eng¬ 
lish  International  played  out 
of  London.  It  was  played  at 
Wlialley  Range,  Manchester, 
and  the  crowds  that  wit¬ 
nessed  it  surpassed  anything 
hitherto  seen  at  any  football 
match  in  the  three  king¬ 
doms. 

The  match  with  England 
in  1881  was  splendidly  con¬ 
tested.  Scotland  were  the 
first  to  score,  by  R.  Ainslie 
making  a  good  run  from  the 
25-yard  line,  but  Begbie’s  kick  failed,  the  ball  grazing  the 
post.  This  was  all  the  score  in  the  first  half,  the  play  being 
so  equal  that  it  was  impossible  to  award  the  preference,  to 
either  side.  The  Scotch  hacks  now  played  a  defensive 
game,  hut  Stokes  getting  the  ball  chucked  to  him  lowered 
the  Scotch  goal  by  perhaps  the  most  magnificent  drop- 
kick  ever  seen  in  the  International  matches!  Immediately 
afterwards  Campbell  Rowley  romped  over  the  line.  The 
place-kick  was  a  failure.  With  England  a  goal  in 
advance,  the  Scotsmen  had  little  hope  of  savmo-  the 
match.  Three  minutes  from  time  the  match  seemed  a 
certain  victory  for  England,  when  J.  Brown  securino-  the 
ball  eluded  Hornby  and  grounded  the  ball  between  the 
posts,  and  J3egbie  kicked  a  goal.  Thus  ended  the  most 
sensational  International  match,  the  result  beino-  a.  cqraAV 
a  goal  and  a  try  for  each  side.  ° 
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The  match  with  Ireland  ended  in  a  great  surprise. 
'There  .was  a  schism  in  tho' Scotch  Union,  and  some 
clubs  considering  themselves  hurdlv  dealt  with  hwauso 
so  few  of  their  men  were  selected  in  the  team,  resorted 
to  the  unpatriotic  course  of  withdrawing  those  who  had 
teen  chosen.  Thus  Scotland  appeared  at  Belfast  with¬ 
out  her  test,  team,  and  Ireland  won  by  a  goal  to  a 


In  dealing  with  Scottish  football  in  its  relationship 
with  England  for  the  past  ten  years,  we  may  not  have 
as  bright  a  talc  to  tell  as  \ve  might  hare  wished  for,  and 
wo  may  find  that,  we  lmve  been  subjected  to  ora;  or  two 
rather  unpleasant  castigations ;  but  at  the  same  time  tiie 
record  for  the  period  is  quite  presentable,  and  it  contains 
at  least  two  achievements  which  outshine  any  per¬ 
formances  in  the  whole  history  of  the  game  north  of  the 
Tweed.  In  March,  1SS2,  otirtenui  at  Manchester  gained 
a  victory  which  set  the  whole  country  into  an  ecstasy  of 
delight  Ten  years  later  our  men  went  up  to  London  to 
meet  what  was  styled  one  of  the  finest,  teams  England 
ever  produced,  and.  to  our  huge  satisfaction,  Scotland 


won  by  the  largest  score  she  had  over  compiled  in 
of  these  matches.  These  are  the  particular  bright  s 


ic  otli 


—  .  ..  ...  -e  have 
n  1 883,  when  for  the 
first  tune  we  were  beaten  on  our  own  ground,  followed  in 
1990  and  1892  by  two  more  humiliating  downfalls  on 
our  native  hcatli  These  defeats  were  more  than  rebuffs, 

■  and  they  were  doubly  unpleasant  from  the  fact,  that  wo 
had  been  waiting  since  1877  to  see  Scotland  win  at  home 
g  still.  Old  players  have  a  way  of 
„  .  their  fingers'  ends,  and  they  will  toll 

you  such  and  such  a  team  wax  much  better  than 
England's,  although  it  lost,  while  another  fifteen  which 
won  ought  never  to  have  had  the  slightest  chance  with 
tiufilr  opponents.  Such  a  process  is  too  intricate  to 
follow,  besides  being  apt  to  lead  to  people  "  begging  to 
dAr,"  nod  for  the  sake  of  lucidity  wo  shall  here  treat,  of 
^iiP'lannis  as  the  haktfcb  of  the  account,  in  goals  raid 


marking  off  years  on  thei 
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When  at  Ins  best  lie  left  Edinburgh  for  the  South  of 
Scotland,  and  gave  up  football  when  he  still  seemed  to  have 
a  long  career  before  him.  T.  Ainslie  had  most  of  his 
brother's  points,  but.  not  so  well  developed,  and  although 
he  played  for  a  much  longer  period,  and  was  in  more 
Internationals,  he  was  not  the  same  brilliant  forward. 
Still  he  was  a  tine  all-round  player,  and  belonged  to  the 
true  type  of  Scotch  serummagers. 

That  year  we  had  not  a  single  weak  spot  in  our 
back  team,  which  included  two  men  who  belong  to 
a  very  limited  class  of  players  standing  on  a 
platform  quite  by  themselves.  No  stronger  defence 
than  W.  E  Maclagan’s  has  ever  been  seen  in  Scotland, 
and  we.  never  had  a  man  to  make  the  same  electrifying 
run  as  A.  R.  Don  Wauchope.  N.  J.  Finlay  made  great 
runs  in  his  day,  and  probably  scored  as  often  as 
Wauchope  did.  but  he  was  never  so  difficult  to  follow, 
and  his  movements  did  not  produce  the  same  fever  of 
excitement  on  a  crowd  that  Wauchope’s  raised. 
Although  defence  was  undoubtedly  Maclagan’s  strong 
points  if  he  got  the  ball  within  a  dozen  yards  of  the  line 
lie  was  a  most  dangerous  man  in  more  ways  .tlmn  one, 
and  an  ordinary  player  might  well  be  excused  if  lie  took 
second  thoughts  about,  standing  up  before  him  when  lie 
was  bent  upon  scoring.  Roughness  lias  often  been 
imputed  t.o  hint,  and  there  is  no  doubt  in  his  younger 
days  he  now  and  again  gave  exhibitions  of  bis  strength 
which  were  not  good  for  the  subject.  Move  than  once  be 
has  tossed  a  man,  full  pitch  as  the  bowlers  would  say, 
on  to  the  little  paling  at  Raeburn  Place  and  made  t.lie 
timber  crack.  Ho  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  players 
we  ever  had,  and  no  man  on  the  football  field  could  put 
his  strength  to  more  use  than  Maclagnn  when  he  card 
to,  or  as  Dr.  Irvine  says,  “when  he  was  roused.’1 

From  a  splendid  victory  of  1SS2  we  have  to  puss  to 
a  man  than  unusually  unpleasant  defeat.  Our  troubles 
in.  1883  began  with  our  team,  which  behind  the  maul 
was  of  a  most  patchy  description,  and  it  is  safe  to  say 
we  «oe  .never  more  poorly  represented  behind  than  ivc 
<WTfWgt  year.  Our  team  before  the  match  did  not 
inym  eoofidencc,  and  in  the  actual  play  some  of  the 
inaii  cpt  Up  badly,  and  as  a  climax  we  were  beaten  for 
tM  jtolytuno  at  Raeburn  Place.  A  comparison  of  the 
■roar  divunon#~will  almost  toll  the  tale  of  our 
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During  the  season  1883-S4  a  great  many  changes  took 
place  at  tome.  The  two  three-quarters  system,  which 
had  received  almost  its  deathblow  at  Raeburn  Place, 
had  not  been  entirely  discarded  by  the  clubs,  but  in  all 
the  Union  teams  three  were  chosen.  A.  R.  Don  Wau- 
chope,  who  had  been  off  for  a  year  in  consequence  of  an 
injury  to  his  knee,  returned  to  active  participation  in 
the  game. 

In  club  football  the  Institution  had  sunk  from  their 
high  position,  and  their  place  was  taken  by  the  West  of 
Scotland,  who  were  now  the  champion  team.  The  Wat- 


sonians  under  J.  Tod  had  sprung  into  prominence.  Edin¬ 
burgh  University  were  strong,  and  (J.  Reid,  with  M.  0. 
McEwen  and  J.  W.  Irvine  as  young  players,  was  building 
up  for  the  Edinburgh  Academicals  a  fine  team  which  a 
couple  of  years  later  Bwept  all  before  it.  We  had  never 
been  better  off  for  players,  and  after  defeating  Wales  and 
Ireland  we  had  great  hopes  of  the  fifteen  that  went  up  to 
London.  Everybody  knows  that  the  match  gave  rise  to 
tie  *  unfortunate  dispute,”  and  that  Scotland,  after  hold- 
ing  out  for  rpkujg  tune,  gave  up  her  claim,  and  allowed 
England  the !  W*her  than  be  without  the  match. 
England  »  b*(e  ,  _  ^  that  occasion  was  exactly  that 
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Manchester,  which,  from  the  performances  of  our  team 
against  Ireland  and  Wales,  and  the  largo  selection  of 
o-ood  men  at  our  command,  we  had  hoped  to  win.  The 
draw,  therefore,  was  not  at  all  satisfactory,  and  it  was  all 
the  more  tantalising  from  the  fact  that  the  old  story  of 
players,  brilliant  against  other  countries,  curling  up  when 
they  came  to  meet  England,  had  to  be  repeated.  It  was 
this  ever  recurring  failure  that  prejudiced  the  national 
mind  against  scoring  men,  and  accounts  for  the  estima¬ 
tion  in  which  many  of  England’s  backs  were  held  on  this 
side  of  the  Border.  Had  some  of  our  players  shown  a 
semblance  of  their  form  we  should  have  won  the  match. 
At  one  period  we  thought  we  had  won  it,  but  for  once 
Maclagan’s  rush  at  the  line  was  unsuccessful.  We  had 
abundance  of  first-rate  men  in  the  country  that  year,  and 
our  final  choice  fell  on  W.  F.  Holms,  back ;  G.  C.  Lind¬ 
say,  W.  E.  Maclagan,  and  A.  N.  Woodrow,  three-quarter- 
backs  ;  C.  E.  Orr  and  P.  H.  Don  Waucliope,  half-backs ; 
with  C.  Reid  (capt.),  T.  W.  Irvine,  M.  C.  McEwen,  A.  T.  Clay 
Berry,  H.  Kerr,  French,  McMillan,  and  Morton  among  the 
forwards.  We  had  beaten  Ireland  and  given  Wales  a 
hiding  by  the  tall  score  of  4  goals  and  8  tries.  The  Welsh 
match  was  at  Raeburn  Place,  and  G.  C.  Lindsay  spent 
the  greater  part  of  the  time  running  behind.  W.  A. 
Cameron,  the  Watsonian  full-back,  gained  his  only 
International  cap  upon  this  occasion,  and  he  certainly 
has  not  been  overloaded  with  honours,  for  he  was  always 
a  reliable  back,  who  had  the  correct  style  in  all  bis 


actions.  H.  J.  Stevenson  was  at  this  time  beginning  to 
make  for  himself  a  reputation  as  a  three-quarter,  and 
J.  Marsh  was  playing  in  the  Institution.  P.  H.  Don 
Wauchope,  who  succeeded  his  brother  as  one  of  our 
national  halves,  had  much  the  same  style,  but  was  not 
so  effective.  He  did  not  possess  the  same  weight  and 
strength,  but  he  was  probably  as  fast,  and  although 
not  such  an  inimitable  dodger  as  the  elder  member  of 
the  family,  he  was  a  very  clever  runner,  and  must  have 
scored  a  great  number  of  tries  during  his  career.  Kerr 
and  French  were  two  of  a  type  of  Glasgow  forwards  who 
seemed  peculiarly  calculated  to  raise  the  gall  of  the 
Edinburgh  people,  Ooeans  of  ink  wore  spilled  over 
them,  and1'  wjwjoeedless  waste,  for  French  was  well 
worth  hfo..  ^fl.  Kerr  was,  at  the  lowest  estimate, 
the  fourth!  '  ’  in  the  country. 
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In  I  sun  we  bad  a  "rent,  game  with  Ireland,  which 
almost  conipensaiou  tor  me  loss  oi  the  English 
fixture.  We  won  by  a  try,  but  as  the  Scotsman  said  at 
the  time,  it  was  "  one  of  the  most  exciting  and  hotly 
contested  games  ever  seen  in  connection  with  an 
International  match.''  LeFami  and  M'Laughlin  left  great 
impressions  behind  them,  LeFanu,  as  one  of  the  best 
forwards  that,  has  played  against  us,  and  M'Laughlin  as 
a  most  extraordinary  worker  for  a  quarter. 

The  English  International  of  1890  was  a  very  bad  one 
for  ns.  A  great  surprise  was  sprung  upon  the  country'  in 
the  selection  of  W.  t  Maclagan,  and  in  giving  G.  Wiison 
a  placo  the  Union  made  anything  but  a  popular  choice. 
Our  half-backs  were  again  blamed  for  losing  the  match 
by  not  feeding  their  halves,  but  it  would  have  been  very 
hard  for  them  to  feed  without  the  ball.  Where  we  really 
lost  the  game  was  in  the  scrummage,  where  the  English 
took  possession  of  the  ball,  and  held  our  forwards  while 
Fox  and  his  companion  nipped  it  back  to  their  halves. 
The  match  taught  us  this  species  of  attack  most  im¬ 
pressively,  and  when  our  tenm  went  to  London  in  1891 
and  scored  our  greatest,  victory,  the  English  press  com¬ 
plained  that  we  had  learned  it.  too  well.  Our  forwards 
undoubtedly  won  us  this  match,  and  our  hacks,  as  they 
very  well  might,,  were  seen  to  great  advantage.  Our  three- 
quarters,  W.  Neilson,  G.  Jlacgrogor.  and  P  Gauss,  were 
scoring  men  and  behind  winning  forwards  were  all  that 
was  wanted.  Had  our  Union  fully  realised  in  1892  that  we 
should  require  backs  who  were  able  to  cut  out  the  work 
for  themselves,  wo  should  never  have  lost  the  game  that 
year.  G.  T.  Campbell,  W.  Neilson,  and  P.  Clauss  made  a 
very  poor  show,  and  our  half-hacks  were  disappointing. 

H.  .1.  Stevenson,  M.  0.  McEwen,  C.  E.  Orr,  and  It.  G. 
McMillan  are  the  prominent,  men  of  the  last  three  years. 
Orr,  in  tile  true  sense  of  the  word,  is  one  of  our  best,  all- 
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round  quarters,  MoEwen  is  one  of  our  great  forwards, 
a  powerful  player,  strong  in  all  points  of  the  game.  Of 
Stevenson  it  has  to  he  said  we  never  had  a  more 
versatile  player.  His  defence  at  three-quarters  in  1890 
materially  kept  down  the  score,  and  when  the  Union  saw 
fit  to  place  him  at  full  back  in  1891  and  1892  he  filled  the 
position  as  adequately  as  any  man  ever  we  had.  Centre 
three-quarters,  however,  is  his  true  place,  and  in  it  he  has 
never  been  known  to  play  a  poor  game,  a  fitting  testimony 
to  the.  merit  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  players  the 
country  lias  produced,  and  a  back  who  will  be  remembered 
along  with  N.  J.  Finlay,  W.  E.  Maclagan,  and  A.  R.  Bon 
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E.  M.  Peter,  who  is  justly  entitled  to  be  considered  the 
“  Father  of  Irish  football.”  Peter  had  just  come  back 
from  Blackheath  School,  and  seeing  a  lot  of  youngsters, 
including  myself,  playing  in  a  field  off  Morehampton 
Road,  proposed  to  them  the  construction  of  a  club,  in 
which  both  “  young  ’uns  ’’  and  “  old  ’uns  ”  subsequently 
had  equal  representation  on  the  committee.  Their  first, 
club-house  was  a  mud  cabin,  but  later  on'  they  moved 
down  to  a  stable  at  the  rear  of  the  houses  in  Clyde 
Road  ;  and  this  was  really  the  nursery  of  our  present 
game.  Many  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  fellows  joined,  with  the 
proviso  that  none  of  them 
should  play  against  the 
College  First  Fifteen,  and 
amongst  these  were  A.  P. 

Cronyn,  B.  Casement,  Wal¬ 
lace- Beatty,  etc. :  while  the 
Brothers  Barlow,  Walter 
Higginsmi,  ■}.  Ross-Todd, 

Allen,  the  Barleys,  Frank 
Collier,  C.  C.  Byrne,  T.  and 
IT.  F.  Spnnner,  Kernaghan, 
etc.,  were  of  the  distinctly 
home  division.  It  was  a  rule 
then  that  to  be  entitled  to 
play  Trinity  First  Fifteen  a 
club  should  have  previously 
beaten  tlieir  “Second,”  the  “First," — who  had  "  Brant • 
Stoker  of  Henry  Irving  fame,  Arnold  Graves,  Ivor 
M'lvor  of  rowing  repute,  and  Henry  Hacket — chiefly 
contenting  themselves  with  playing  the  Engineering 
School,  the  Medical  School,  and  other  internecine  con¬ 
tests  when  foreign  opposition  was  not  forthcoming.  F or 
a  long  time  the  Wanderers  had  to  put  up  with  playing 
the  Second  Fifteen,  and  even  this  they  could  not  defeat. 
as  in  the  absence  of  any  registered  or  well-defined 
“First,”  it  was  very  easy  to  strengthen  the  "Second.' 
according  to  taste  or  necessity.  “  Spud  ”  Murphy  came 
along,  also  Ralph.  Benson,  Harry  Robinson,  and  his 
brother  J,  J.— a  splendid  dribbler— “  Darkey  ’  Smith 
Malet;  and,  at  last  the  spell  was  broken  by  big  Jack 
Myles  casti^jtraditional  restrictions  to  the  winds,  and 
scoring  tjhe'fjgjt,  the  Wanderers,  who  had  previously 
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in-  boots.  Under 
should  not  hare 


carried  much  solid  significance,  but  it.  served  more 
than  its  intrinsic  purpose.  The  “  North  ”  of  course, 
“dined”  11s,  and  after  dinner  the  health  of  the 
Queen  had  been  barely  honoured,  when  the  “  hooley  ” 
began.  How  dared  we  Dubliners  >  What,  right  had  we 
to' establish  a  so-called  Irish  Football  Union  without 
first,  consulting  Belfast  ?  They  had  shown  11s  that  day 
that  they  were  better  players,  they  had  more  money, 
more  enthusiasm,  etc.  We  did  all  'that  ire  could  in  the 
endeavour  to  pacify  them,  urging  that  they  were  specifi¬ 
cally  invited  to  join,  in  the  preliminary  prospectus  ;  but 
our  pacific  overtures  were  rejected,  and  they  formed  an 
opposition  Union  under  the  title  of  the  “North  of  Ire¬ 
land  Union.”  John  Heron  was  president;  “Dickey” 
Bell,  an  old  International  College  boy,  hon.  sec. ;  and 
R.  B.  Walkington,  hon.  treasurer. 

A  compromise  was  arranged  between  the  two  Unions 
to  the  effect  that  each  should  nominate  ten  of  the  Irish 
twenty,  which  was  to  play  Kngland  in  London  on  the 
15th  of  February,  1875.  Such  an  enterprise,  and  such 
a  twenty !  They  had  never  previously  seen  each  other : 
the  twenty  a-side  game  was  absolutely  unknown  in 
Ireland,  and  some  of  the  team  did  not  turn  up  at  all. 
H.  L.  Robinson  and  the  celebrated  "  Darkey  ”  Smith,  the 
two  best  backs  in  Dublin  University,  were  absentees, 
although  their  names  were  on  the  cards  sold  about,  the 
.Oval.  Backs  were  put  to  play  forward  and  vice  versa., 
and  the  whole  lot  were  immaculately  innocent  of  training. 
Almost  every  one  of  the  North  men  wore  beards,  and 
Ashe  was  like  Falstaff — “  a  mountain  of  mn  ”  ' ' 


the  other  hand,  England  had  been  playing  Scotland 
since  1871,  and  her,  team  was  thoroughly  disciplined 
and  trained.  We  did  not  arrive  in  London  until  mid¬ 
day  Sunday,  Valentine’s  Day,  and  it  rained  mercilessly 
all  the  afternoon.  Monday  morning  was  equally  dis¬ 
couraging,  but  by  one  o’clock  a  strong  sun  had  set  in, 
and  although  the  ground  was  soft  and  sloppy,  the 
weather  overhead  -and  around  was  delightful.  George 
Stack  woat  t}w  and  kicked  off  towards  the  gaso¬ 
meter  goal  f  tMflton  returning,  Ireland  almost 
v  ,  /.down.  The  drop  out  by  Wal- 
kingtOOi  r  ”  trttted  the  difference  between 
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place  goals.  This  was  most  Hibernian  considering  the 
little  chance  we  had  of  scoring  a  try  and  thus  affording 
him  the  opportunity  of  having  a  shot  at  goal  R. 
Galbraith,  who  captained  us,  was  put  full  back  this 
time  and  nearly  dropped  a  goal,  but  we  were  beaten 
by  two  goals,  both  kicked  by  Leonard  Stokes  off  tries 
by  Hutchinson,  ■  and  a  try  (Hornby)  to  nil.  Neither 
Cronyn  nor  Bell  donned  the  jersey  at  the  Oval,  their 
places  on  this  occasion  being  taken  by  T,  Gisborne- 
Gordon  and  A.  M.  Whitestone.  It  would  be  weary  work 
wading  through  the  minutiie  of  the  next  three  years.  In 
March,  187S,  the  Irish  venue  was  changed  to  Lansdowne 
Road,  and  here  England  beat  us  by  two  goals  and  a  try 
to  nil,  but  it  was  a  very  even  match  notwithstanding. 
W.  0.  Neville  had  succeeded  W.  H.  Wilson  as  hon. 
secretary  this  year,  and  after  him  came  the  renowned 
R„  M.  Peter.  Civilisation  succeeded,  and  football 
tln-ove  apace  all  over  the  land.  Despite  this,  how¬ 
ever,  we  got  a  dreadful  beating  at  the  Oval  in  1879. 
The  match  had  been  postponed  owing  to  frost  from 
February  3rd  to  March  24th,  and  then  we  could  get  no  one 
to  travel.  W.  W.  Pike,  who  played  so  brilliantly  at  three- 
quarter-back  a  few  years  later,  was  full-back  on  this  occa¬ 
sion,  and  made  as  many  mistakes  as  possible.  Willis, 


Forrest,  McEwan,  Crawford,  and  other  subsequent  celeb*, 
ties,  left  Cheltenham  College  of  which  Forrest  was  captain, 
and  his  advent  to  Ireland  created  a  great  revolution  in  the 
forward  play.  Forrest  was  not  a  very  hard  pusher,  but  he 
went  fast;  was  a  tricky  dribbler,  and  when  he  laid  his  hand 
on  a  man,  well,  that  man  was  his.  He  went  straight  on  to 
the  Irish  fifteen,  and  had  no  companion  men  of  his  own 
type,  only  pushers  as  well,  including  R.  W.  Hughes,  who 
has  played  in  more  International  matches  than  any 
other  Irishman,  .  Scriven,  Cuppaidge,  Hugh  Kelly,  Mc¬ 
Donald,  ^ and  3.  W.  Taylor,  were  all  forwards  of  this  same 
team.  No,  '  six  men  ever  entered  a  scrummage  on 
the  r  ^  Kelly,  who  is  now  Sheriff  of  the 

County  .  'QHWgnifieent  man,  six  feet  six  or  so 
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1’etcr,  F.  Kennedy,  G.  P.  Nugent,  G.  Scrivcn,  i.  bebute. 
Ulster:  R.  Hell,  .T.  A,  Macdonald,  R.  W.  Hughes,  W.  1. 
Heron,  H.  G  Kelly,  and  G.  Shaw.  Munster:  \Y. 
Goulding,  Walter  Kelly,  T.  Harrison,  J.  .1,  Keen,  with 
t  wo  vacancies,  until  Munster  should  defeat  either  Leinster 
or  Ulster,  or  even  play  a  draw  with  them.  The  victory 
she  accomplished  very  soon,  as  Leinster  sent  a  wretched 
team  down  to  Cork  and  got  well  beaten.  The  hon, 
secretaries  of  the  branches  were :  Leinster,  F.  Kennedy  : 
Ulster,  W.  T.  Heron  ;  Munster,  A.  McMullen.  Later  on 
was  organised  the  province  of  Connaught,  which  was 
allowed  a  representation  of  three,  viz.,  Richard  Biggs, 
LL.D.,  Rev.  George  Baile,  and  -T.  J.  MaeCarthy.  Ever 
since  the  establishment  of  this  Irish  Rugby  Football 
Union  everything  has  been  peaceful  and  pleasant :  but 
the  most  marvellous  performances  in  connection  with 
it  were  unquestionably  those  of  E.  McAllister  and 
d.  Redmond  Blood.  When  Peter  resigned  the  hon. 
secretaryship,  and  Kennedy  and  Buchanan  had  held 
it  like  a  hot  coal,  McAllister  succeeded  to  the  office 
in  1886. 


Reverting  to  the  progress  of  the  game  as  regards 
International  matches  between  Ireland  and  England,  the 
year  of  1882  will  be  long  remembered  as  phenomenal  in 
the  football  history  of  Ireland.  The  match  was  played 
at  Lansdowne  Road,  and,  without  any  possibility  of  con¬ 
tradiction,  Ireland  won  by  a  goal  and  a  try  to  two  tries, 
but  the  official  result  was  a  draw.  This  was  the  famous 
Pike  cum  Nugent  match,  Pike,  the  player,  winning  it, 
while  Nugent,  the  umpire,  lost  it.  .McLean  kicked  a 

foal  for  Ireland  off'  a  try  by  Taylor,  but.  Dr.  Nugent 
ecided  that  it  was  no  goal.  The  actual  score  was  two  tries 
each,  Stokes  scoring  for  Ireland  almost  immediately  after 
the  kick-off;  but  Walkington  missed  the  kick  ;  then  Hunt, 
got  in  for  England,  Rowley  missing.  W.  N  Bolton  (an 
Irishman,  by  the  way),  whose  first  appearance  it  was  in 
an  International  match,  then  scored  for  England,  and 
finally  M.  Johnston  got  a  try,  which  was  virtually  gained 
by  TWor.  Off  this  McLean  kicked  the  goal  above 
referred  to,  and  which  was  disallowed  by  Dr.  Nugent 
amidst  universal  d&may.  In  addition  to  this  Morrell 
g“ne<l  Ireland, but, as  neither  umpire .nor 

wfewe  maw  claim  was  waived,  and  thus  the 

JMtofe  'draw  altogether  in  favour  of  Ireland. 
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minutes ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  (the  Englishmen) 
never  had  a  look  in. 

After  this  came  the  International  deadlock. 

If  J.  W.  •  Taylor  had  been  able  to  play  on  the 
1886  team  (instead  of  Dick)  it.  would  have  been 
as  strong  as  Ireland  could  possibly  produce,  for  it  is 
unquestionable  that  he  was  the  finest  forward  in  the 
country.  Many  people,  including  J.  B.  Browne  and 
Malcolm  Cross,  of  the  Scottish  fifteen,  have  frequently 
declared  in  public  that  Taylor  was  the  best  forward  they 
had  ever  seea  He  was  even  bigger  than  Hugh  Kelly, 
stronger,  and  much  faster,  and  could  play  back  just  as 
well  as  forward,  His  entrance  into  the  football  arena 
was  quite  ap  aoydent  Queen's  College,  Belfast,  Football 
day,  and  putting  a  jersey  over 
Taylor's  '  ••  ''  put  him  nolens  mien*  into  the 

'  ':tv 
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scrumiuiwe,  whore  he  quickly  proved  himself  to  be  the 
best  forward  on  the  ground.  He  has  now  retired  from  the 
name,  and  has  an  extensive  medical  practice  m  Belfast. 

*  As  the  International  difficulty  which  caused  a 
suspension  of  active  hostilities  between  Inland  and 
England  will  receive  treatment  from  other  hands,  it 
may  be  passed  over.  However,  while  our  backs  weie 
improving,  our  forwards  were  getting  worse  every 
day,  and,"  what  is  more,  they  were  becoming  generally 
smaller  in  stature  as  the  season  progressed.  Any  big 
men  that  we  now  had — with  very  rare  exceptions — were 
our  worst ;  and  the  almost  universal  adoption  of  the 
detestable  whig  game  left  us  without  a  centre  to  our 
scrummage.  When  peace  was  restored,  England  put  a. 
magnificent,  team  on  the  Rectory  grounds,  with  the 
strongest,  heaviest,  and  fleetest  forwards  that  I  ever 
saw  wearing  the  Rose.  Our  team  was  not  a  bad  one, 
although  very  new,  and,  really,  we  were  extremely 
unlucky  M  being  beaten  by  three  tries  to  nil.  To  start 
with,  the  fact  that  a  blunder  had  been  made  in  the 
arrangement  of  our  hotel,  which  kept  us  walking  about 
the  streets  for  half  a  night,  placed  us  at  a  terrible 
disadvantage ;  then,  again,  we  had  at  least  t-wo  tries 
disappointingly  allowed.  Dunlop,  who  had  been  stripped 
of  his  jersey,  walked  off  the  ground  to  get  another  one 
when  we  were  within  a  yard  of  the  English  line,  and 
there  were  several  other  misadventures.  Stoddart, 
Rogers,  and  Morrison,  got  the  tries — that  by  the  last- 
named  being  unopposed.  Last  year’s  business  at 
Lansdowne  Road,  must  be  fresh  in  the  minds  of  every¬ 
body.  We  were  beaten  by  two  goals  and  three  tries  to 
nil;  Lockwood  got  the  first  try,  which  was  missed  by 
Alderson;  R.  P.  Wilson  the  second,  missed  by  Jowett : 
Wilson  also  got  the  third,  which  was  all  wrong.  Lock- 
wood  scored  in  the  second  half. 

Ireland  and  Scotland. 

To  relate  our  experience  with  the  Thistle  would  be 
to  tell  one  continuous  tale  of  woe  ;  but  the  superiority 
of  Scotland  k  solely  attributable  to  the  tremendous 
strength  ofher  forwards.  They  are  also  very  rouoh, 
and  thore  is.  y  an  Ireland  v.  Scotland  match  °on 
record  in  w  or  three  Irishmen  have  not  been 
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iniitlv.  Both  dodge  iuid  feint  cleverly,.?: 
l:irly  I  wing  very  clover  near  the  line,. .  They  / 
and,  as  they  dodge  in  very  httio  space,  and  ?* 
ss  with  great  rapidity,  they  are  remarkably  '  ■ 


1891-02  was  the  most  disastrous  season,  as  regards-  ? 
International  matches,  that  Wales  has  had  in  recent  years/  ; 
all  -three  matches  being  lost.  Wales  thus  earned  the  ' 
“  wooden  spoon  ’  of  International  football  for  this  season,  : 
a  fate  that  has  fallen  to  her  lot  only  once  before,  viz,  in  ■ 
1888-89.  In  1887-88  Wales  was  actually  champion  ' 
country,  defeating  botli  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  there  '•> 
being  no  match  with  England.  As  regards  the  four 
three-quarter  system  a  good  judge  remarks:  “The  • 
system  can  be  perfected  only  by  constant  practice  and  : 
unison  of  style.  In  a  club  fifteen  the  practice  can  be 
had,  mid  a  player  out  of  harmony  with  the  rest  can- 
either  be  broken  into  tile  style  or  rejected  altogether/ 
whereas,  in  an  International  match,  players  who  are 
unfortunately  only  too  often  selected  for  individual 


ic  ball  when 
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-T,  S.  Donaldson  Selby,  E.  0.  Fry,  R  H. 
Phillips  (for  three  seasons),  B.  E.  Girling,  H. 
,  F.  E.  Hancock,  W.  M.  Douglas,  G.  A. 
\  Hill,  C.  S-  Arthur,  W.  E.  0.  Williams,  and 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


UnOBY  FOOTBALL  AT  OXFORD. 
By  II.  Vnsxall, 


THE  Oxford  Rugby  Football  Club  was  started  at  a- 
meeting  of  Old  Rugbeians  held  in  Balliol  College  on  , 
Nov.  2,  1S69.  Previous  to  this  date  there  had  been  no 
organised  football  at  Oxford.  A  few  enthusiastic  old  boys 
of  such  schools  as  Eton,  Harrow,  Winchester  and  Rugby 
used  occasionally  to  get  up  games  to  be  played  under 
the  rules  of  their  old  schools,  but  the  idea  that  football 
was  only  a  schoolboys’  game  was  then  universal,  and 
every  freshman  was  expected  to  go  down  regularly  to  the 
river  to  he  “tubbed”  for  his  college  torpids.  It  was 
not  till  quite  ten  years  later  that  football  was  recognised 
as  in  any'  sense  a  genuine  substitute  for  the  river,  and . 
even  then  a  man  must  have  had  a  great  reputation  as  a .. 
player  at  school  to  be  able  to  escape  the  river  altogether.. 
Some  of  the  rules  passed  when  the  club  was  formed 
loot  curious  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  subsequent’ 
history  of  the  game  at  Oxford  ;  but  they  are  interesting 
as  evidence  that  in  the  early'  days  of  the  club  .very' 

■  few  except  Rugbeians  and  Mnrlburians  took  any  part  in 
die  game.  ■  ■■ 

The  first  rule  was  that  the  captain,  the  secretary, 
and  one  of  the  three  committeemen,  must  always  lie, 
R.ugbeians,  -  -  ' 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  rule  held  good  for  the 
surprisingly  long  period  of  seven  years,  the  captains 
during  that  time  being  A.  Davenport,  W.  O.  Moberlv 
(two  years),  E.  R,  Still  (two  years),  A.  T.  Michell,'  and 
W.  H.  Bolton ;  then  came  the  Marlburian,  E.  H.  Bee,  and 
then  another  Rngbeian,  H.  D.  Bateson,  since  whose  tune 
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Ill  Coluber,  J  872,  Moberly  resigned  tlie  captaincy,;  ii. 
favour  of  J5.  R  Still,  who  secured  his  international  cap/ 
at.  the  same  time  ns  tlmt  huge  forward,  \Y.  U.  )i.  Pleteher 
and  I, ho  Oxford  fast-bowler  0.  W.  Hoyle.  Moberly  rstilT  '. 
continued  to  render  invaluable  aid  to  the  elub  /asi!, 
secretary,  and  no  small  share  of  the  credit  for  putting./;: 
the  club  on  a  thoroughly  firm  footing  is  due  to  him  for  / 
his  sendees  both  on  the  held  and  off  it — services  which  ■ 
he  has  since  repeated  both  in  cricket  and  football.for  / 
Clifton  College,  where  ho  is  still  a  master.  Another  ' 
member  of  tiro  Committee  of  that  year  was  R.  Leach, 
who  ran  for  Oxford  in  the  cpiarter  at  Lillie  Bridge,  and 
was  the  eldest  of  the  cricketing  family  of  that  name,  :  ,1 
hailing  from  Rochdale. 

There  is  no  record  of  any  foreign  matches  being  1  ' 
played  in  1872,  but  in  1873  eight  matches  were  played,  ' 
of  which  four— those  against  Rugby  School,  Blackheath,  ft 
.  Marlborough  Nomads,  Cooper’s  liill  (return)— were  won  - 
outright.  Three  more — those  against  Cooper’s  Hill,; 
Ravenscourt  Park  and  Richmond — were  then  counted  as 
draws,  but  would  nowadays  count  as  wins,  whilst-  , the  ■  / 
match  against  Cambridge,  played  at  the  Oval  on  Decern-  .  , 
her  3rd,  ended  in  a  pretty  even  draw  of  one  try  each, 
though  the  Oxford  men  claim  to  have  had  the  best  of 


for  a  young  club,  for  in  those  days  Ravt 
Marlborough  Nomads,  and  Cooper’s  Hill,  w 
par  with  Blackheath  and  Richmond. 
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who  bronchi  flown  a  very  strong  team,  including  E  t 
Turner  and  J.  M.  Biggs  forward,  and  A.  W.  Pearson, 1 W,' 
.1.  Penny,  Ij.  Stokes,  and  A.  II  Jackson  bchindy  whilst  ;; 
Springman,  Hirst,  and  A.  H.  Evans,  Oxford’s  three,  best;,; 
men  behind,  were  on  the  sick  list,  and  If.  Hi  Lee  had  to  i 
play  tbree-nuarters  for  the  occasion.  The  Cambridge 
match  was  won  rather  easily  by  2  tries  to  nil  Cam- 
.  bridge  had  the  heavier  forwards,  but  Oxford  played  :  a;, 
loose  dribbling  game,  and  so  gave  their  backs  a  chance  y 
of  showing  their  superiority.  If.  Fowlor,  a  freshman  .1 
from  Clifton,  who  afterwards  got  liis  cricket  blue,  was . 
'the  best  forward  in  the  team,  and  he  played-  against,-.' 
Scotland  in  the  following  spring.  The  Oxford  Captain,  - 
H.  D.  Bateson,  was  a  very ‘'clever  player  in  the 
open,  but  bad  rather  a  predilection  for  wing  play  -  he 
secured  his  International  cap  the  year  after  he  had  goiter 


In  1S7S-0  IT.  Fowler,  the  International,  was  elected; 
captain,  and  the  rest  of  the  committee  were  C.  Phillipis,' 
E.  T.  Hirst,  A.  H.  Heath,  A.  H.  Yecqueray,  :T.  W.  Wall,! 
P.  Springman,  and  A.  H.  Evans..  The  names  of  the : 
committee  are  by  themselves  sufficient  to  show  that  the' 
Oxford  team  would  be  a  good  one ;  but,  unfortunately; 
the  ’Varsity  match  had  to  be  postponed  over  Christmas’- 
for  frost,  and  the  team  were  not  so  well  together  ■  after 
the  vacation  as  they  had  been  in  November,  when  the. 
present  writer  paid  his  first  visit  to  Oxford  and  saw ! 
f.  W.  Wall  place  seven  goals  in  succession  against  the : 
Naval  College.  Wall  'went  down  at  Christmas,  and  ■■ 
Crosby  Burrowes  lost,  his  chance"  of  his  football  cap  by,; 
rowing  in  the  ’Varsity  eight  in  the  following  term.  Be. 
and  IT.  Brembrk  lge  and  R„  S.  Kindersley  used  to  play¬ 
ful-'  Devonshire  against  Somersetshire  in  the  days  wheb" 
H.  Bourdillon,  H.  A.  Tudor,  C.  F.  Sanctuary,'  and  .  the.  , 
writer, formed  the  Oxford  contingent  of  the  Somerset  team,,. 

The  team  that  eventually  played  a  drawn  game  withy 
Cambridge  in  February  at  the  Oval  was  as  follows  i 
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5r  forwards  (as,  _ ,  .. 

vho  afterwards  became  captain  of  tbe  Midland 
bounties  as  a  forward),  and,  most  important  point  of  all, 
constant  coaching  was  going  on  throughout  the  game. 
The  result  was  thoroughly  good  football  and  thoroughly 
enjoyable  football — far  more  useful  to  the  team  than  the 
minor  foreign  matches.  These  practice  games  gave  the 
committee  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  play  of  all  the 
best  men  in  the  ’Varsity,  and  made  the  task  of  picking 
.  the  ’Varsity  team  comparatively  easy  to  them.  They 
also  knew  offhand  who  were  the  right  men  to  play  as. 
substitutes  for  any  member  of  the  team  who  might  .be 
injured,  or  to  fill  up  places  in  any  visiting  team  which 
came  down  short-handed.  We  must  not  omit  to  mention 
that  far  the  most  valuable  emergency  man  of  the  day 
was  W.  E.  W.  Collins,  the  fast  howler,  who,  though  to'o 
senior  to  play  against  Cambridge,  was  always  ready  to 
fill  it  vacant  place,  and  so  well  did  he  fill  them  that  he 
was  once  offered  the  position  of  full-back  in  the  South 
team,  which  his  modesty  alone  made  him  decline.  As 
we  were  debarred  by  our  rules  from  presenting  the  Blue 
coat  to  anyone  who  did  not  actually  play  against  Cam¬ 
bridge,  we  gave  him  the  club  cap  m  recognition  of  lus 

was  in  this  term,  when  eight  of  our  men  had  just  been 
picked  to  play  for  the  South,  that  it  occurred  to  T.  H. 
French,  the  Association  captain,  that  it  was  a  good 
laim  the  full  Blue  coat  for  the  football 
id  the  Rugby  captain  to  write  the  letter, 

,  WHICH  was  sent  to  A.  ft.  Paterson,  president  of  the 
0.  U.  B.  C.,  as  the  chief  representative  of  existing  Blues, 
reguesting  him  to  convene  a  meeting  of  Blues  representing 
boating,  cricket,  and  athletics,  to  consider  the  application 
of  the  football  clubs  for  admission  to  the  sacred  circle. 
The  football  clubs  undoubtedly  had  a  strong  case  ;  foot¬ 
ball  was  by  this  time  universally  recognised  as  the 
national  winter  game,  Oxford  football  had  always  been 
of  a  high  standard  and  was  now  approaching  its  zenith  ; 
the  time  had  therefore  dearly  come  for  putting  it  on  a 
level  with  the  other  three  great  branches  of  sport  at  the 
.  University.  The  athletic  men  had  been  admitted  to  the 
dignity  of  the  Blue  some  years  before,  but  not  without 
a  somewhat  heated  controversy.  The  football  men  wore 


portunity  to 
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make  him  into  the  best  three-quarters  of  the  day.:; 
Aimiuxl  these  discoveries  must  be  set  the  loss  of  A:  0;  : 
Ji  Mackenzie,  who  broke  his  leg  in  the  United  Hospitals 
match,  and  of  E.  L.  .Strong-,  whose  injured  knee  alone;:,?, 
prevented  him  from  getting  in  that  year  the  International  V;'; 
cap,  which  he  secured  the  year  after.  '  ;.;5 

In  the  Christinas  vacation  we  suffered  a  still  morejA;' 
serious  loss  owing  to  J.  G.  Walker’s  accident,  and  when;-.;', 
the  day  finally  came  for  the  postponed  ’Varsity  match,  -  V 
Paterson  was  Vowing  in  the  ’Varsity  eight,  and  Evanson  V  C 
and  Cave  had  been  injured  in  the  Swinton  match.  C 
Cambridge  had  also  lost  their  captain,  Don  Wauehope;  /V 
and  others,  so  the  match  was  robbed  of  much  of  rts  ,/V 
interest.  It  ended  in  a  narrow  victory  for  Oxford  (by  a#;- 
clevcr  try  of  Rotherham’s  to  nil).  .  - 

The  team  that  played  was 
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hac?  sc' 


Cheltenham.  McNeill  was  president  of  athletics  at  the' 
time,  ami  J’ngo  afterwards  became  captain  of  cricket.  Ai; 

Oxford  began  the  next  term  with  three  wins,  andi' 
then  came  their  Black  Monday,  February  the  9th,  when.; 
they  were  beaten  lay  Edinburgh  University  by  a  try  tof.j 
•n  ii  The  Scotch  forwards  were  far  too  cunning  to  tjnr.W,^ 
rush  the  scrummages,  as  Cambridge  had  done.  TheyJ’ 
simply  kept  the  ball  tight,  and  the  game  was  a  longsuccesVy 
sion  of  scrummages.  If  the  Oxford  forwards  had  done 
nothing  more  than  keep  it  loose,  their  backs  would  havd-V 
won  tliis  match  also;  but  they  were  never  given  half  a  . 0 
chance  of  doing  so,  and  Oxford  had  to  taste  defeat  for 
the  first  time  for  over  throe  years.  During  that  time 
had  played  50  matches,  won  50  and  drawn  6,  and.. 

•  ‘  iroa  108  goals  and  101  tries  against  8  goals  and 

In  the  season  1S85-0  G.  C.  Lindsay  was  elected' 
captain,  and  A.  S.  Blair  secretary,  the  places  on  com-  ■ 
imttee  being  rilled  by  G.  1?.  Bradby,  P.  Coles,  H.  V.  Page, 
and  R.  C.  Kitto.  In  this  season  Oxford  had  to  make  a 
fresh  start,  as  all  the  members  of  the  1882  and  1888  ■ 
teams  had  gone  down  except  the  new  captain  G.  0. 
Lindsay ;  and  G.  F.  Bradby  and  Coles,  Pago,  and  Kitto  ;  ■ 
were  the  only  other  old  Blues  available,  as  Blair  dis¬ 
located  his  knee  in  the  first  match.  It  was,  therefore, 
no  light  task  that,  Lindsay  had  before  him — to  form  a 
team  worthy  to  uphold  the  reputation  gained  for  Oxford  . 
by  the  teams  of  the  last  four  years,  especially  as  Cam¬ 
bridge  were  known  to  be  leaving  no  stone  unturned  in 
then-  efforts  to  break  the  run  of  Oxford  victories. 

By  the  time  of  the  'Varsity  match  Cambridge  had 
been  beaten  by  Blackheath  and  Richmond,  and  Oxford 
by  Richmond  and'  South  Wales,  but,  .unfortunately,1 
Oxford  lost  their  best  half-back,  the  Marlburian,  R.  R. . 
Mangin,  who  broke  his  collar-bone  in  the  London  Welsh 
match.  He  had  played  so  well  for  tlie  combined 
'Varsities  r.  London  that  but  for  this  accident  he  would 
certainly  have  been  picked  for  the  South  team  of  this 
War. 

The  team  that  played  against  Cambridge  was : — 

•\  8.  B .  SntliciW  (Fettcs)  (tick);  G.  C.  Lindsay  (Loretlo) 
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An  unusual  proportion  of  this  team  beca 

masters;  Bradby  and  Page  are-back  at  tlieiv  <__ . 

jSurtees  at  Repton,  Carter,  the  rowing  Blue,  at  Welling¬ 
ton,  and  Kitto  at  Llandovery. 

Cambridge  won  the  match  by  .  two  tries,  scored  by 
to  nil,  and  thus  . -£ 


previon 


which  la 


s  started  a  series  ol 
f>,  or  just  as  long  as'  .thc 


the  ’Varsity  match  the  Oxford 
d  northern 


rsity  with  their  ordinary  t( 


..of  beating  Edinburgh 


hiefy 


of  Scotland,  by  2  tries,  to 
England  and  defeated 

,  only  fair  to  state  that  for  this  match  Oxford  had  enlisted 
the  services-of  the  old  Bines,  Tristram,  Wade,  Rother¬ 
ham,  mid  Inglis,  without  whose  assistance  they  could 
hardly  have  hoped  to  von.  ■  On  the  next  day  West 
Cheshire  scored  a  lucky  win  by  a  dropped  goaf  to  nil, 
hilt  no  more  matches  were  lost  this  seasoii,  at  the  end  of 
which  Lindsay  and  Brutton  agreed  to  a  rule,  which  ' 
ought  to  have 'been  passed  long  before,  to  exclude  fifth- 
year 'men  from  the  ’Varsity  match.  In  the  following 
season,  1886-7,  P.  Coles  was  elected  captain  and  R.  C. 
Kitto  secretary ;  the  committee  consisted  of  P.  PI.  Blyth, 
F.  C.  Cousins,  J.  D.  Boswell,  and'  C.  R.  Cleveland.  They 
took  a  very  wise  step  in  set 
Jackson  of'  Hertford  College  as  perman 
the  club ;  and  they  passed  a  rule  that  n 
'  -  team  should  be  allowed  to  miss  a  club  match  for  any 
other  except  an  International,  to  which  Champion 
v  County  matches  have  now  been  added,  on  the  application 
of  L.  J.  Percival  for  leave  to  play  for  the  Midland 
Counties  v.  Yorkshire. 

Actual  residence  with  a  four  years’  limit  was  now 
made  the  qualification  for  the  ’Varsity  match,  ^and^  the 

of  a  freshmen’s  match  on  the  lines  of  the  freshmen’s 

match  at  cricket.  ' 


hs: 


10  member  of  the 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

RUGBY  FOOTBALL  AT  CAMBRIDGE. 


TN  1861  a  few  old  Rugby  boys  started  their  favourite. 

X  game  at  Cambridge,  and  were  looked  upon  as  little 
less  than  madmen  by  the  majority  of  Cantabs  of  that  day. ' 

This  we  have  on  the  authority  of  an  old  Rugbeiattj'a 
near  relative,  then  resident  at  Cambridge,  but  now,-, 
unhappily,  deceased.  The  great  athletic  revival  was'  - 
then  beginning  to  spYead  over  the  kingdom,  and  in  spite  ., . 
of  the  ridicule  bestowed  on  it  at  Cambridge  as-  being,4 
only  fit  for  boys  (the’  same  argument,  by  the  way,  was  ■ ' 
urged  against  having  Inter-’Vnrsity  athletic  sports), 
football,  made  considerable  headway  and  the  number  of).  . 
players  increased,  In  some  of  the  first  games  played  on' ,  . 
Parker’s  Piece  the  spectators,  from  a  misapprehension  . . 
that  the  players,  were  fighting,  rushed. on  the  ground.  ,.  , 
to  part  the  contestants.  Soon  other  old  public  school 
men  resident  at  Cambridge  took  up  the  sport,  and  in  1863 
representatives  of  the  different  large  schools  met  to'.  • 
arrange  rules  which  should  unite  them  all  under  one 
governing  code.  ..." 

Of  the  committee  appointed  to  draw  up  these  rules, 
the  Rev.  R.  Burn,  of  Shrewsbury  School,  .was  chairman'.  ; 

Eton  ‘was  represented  by  R.  H.  Blake-Humfrey  and 
W.  F.  Trench  ;  Rugby  by  W.  R.  Collyer  and  M  F  Martin  . 
Harrow  by  J,  F.  Prior  and  H.  R.  Williams-;  Marlborough  . 
by  W.  P.  Crawley;  Westminster  by  W.  S.  Wright , ,  From  ,  .:> 

Mr.  Alcooks’s  admirable  handbook  on  the  Association  n;f 
game  we  learn  that  these  rules  allowed  a  player  touching  :•  ;'y; 
the  ball  down  behind  the  opposite  line  a  free  kiclptwenty-  f  ji 

.five  yards  straight  out  from  the  goal  line.  Though  there  ?? 
was  no  mention  of  running  with  the  ball,  there  Was 
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Before  die 'Varsities  match,  tho  Light  Blues  defeated,'' 
among  others  : — Walthamstow  (1  goal  and  1  try  to  1 
try),  Oipsics  (1  try  to  nothing),  and  King’s  College  i(byyjt 
1  goal  and  3  tries  to  nil).  They  lost,  however,  to  Black*  ;'t: 
heath  (3  tries  to  2  goals).  The  Oxford  match  was  played 
at.  tho  Oval,  on  February  10th,  1879,  having  been  post-  .e 
poned  from  the  previous  term  through  frost.  The;.' 
ground  was  in  bad  condition  owing  to  heavy  rain,  and,- 
the  attendance  small.  The  match  was  very  evenly .cdn-yl 
tested,  and  neither  fifteen  obtained  any  definite  ad¬ 
vantage.  A.  H.  Evans,  for  Oxford,  and  K.  T.  Finch,  for  C; 
Cambridge,  were  conspicuous.  The  number  of  scrum-  ■' 
nmgers  was  this  year  reduced  to.  nine,  a  second  three-  ', 
quarter  being  played  by  both  teams.  v 

No  resident  Cantab  played  in  the  International 
matches  this  year. 

Team. — P.  T.  "Wrigloy  and  C.  E.  Boughton- Leigh,  hacks  ;  E.  Storey.  • 
and  P.  H.  Clifford,  thrco-quaitcr-backs ;  It.  T.  Finch  and  H.  G.  Fuller,  • 
half-backs;  H.  K.  Clnyton  (captain),  IV.  S.  Agncw,  S.  It.  James,  H.  JL-. 

In  1879-80,  K.  T.  Finch  was  elected  captain,  and  ■ 
closed  his  brilliant  Cambridge  career 'by  winning  the/ 
match  v.  Oxford  by  dropping  a  goal. 

J.  H.  Payne,  afterwards  well-known  as  the  Lanca¬ 
shire  and  English  half-hack,  made  liis-appearance  in  the  -  / 
Light,  Blue  team  this  season,  as  the  associate  of  Storey,-  ■ 
at  three-quarter.  The  team  was  a  strong  one  all  round, 
and  proved  their  strength  by  drawing  with  Blackheath, 
which  club  had  not  suffered  defeat  throughout  the;  <►' 

The  'Varsity  match  was  played  at  tho  Oval,  and  won  .< 
by  Cambridge  by  2  goals  to  1.  Finch — who  played 

admirably  throughout — dropped  a  goal  and  Smith 
kicked  another  .for  the  winners.  Mclachlan  dropped 
the  Oxford  goal. 
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Lelimanu  responded  shortly,  and  confidently  appealed 
to  the  support  of  the  house.  I’hen,  amid  intense  excite¬ 
ment,.  the  house  divided,  and  returned  to  find  the 
motion  lost  by  the  large  majority  of  241,  the  numbers 


Thus  ended  this  memorable  discussion,  and  though, 

were  at  the  time  somewhat  strained,  the  most  amicable 
feelings  have  since  existed  between  these  two  bodies  of 
Cambridge  athletes. 

.■  Season  18S5-S6  saw  E.  B.  Bratton,  an  old  Durham 
boy,  elected  to  the  post  of  captain.  The  team  by  no 
means  showed  to  advantage  before  the  Oxford  match, 
sufferingdefeatfromBlackheath,  Richmond,  andlValcefield 
Trinity.  They,  however,  fully  atoned  for  these  reverses 
by  at  length  turning  the  tide  of  Oxford  victories.  At 
Blackheath,  on  December  14th,  the  Light  Blues,  after  four 
consecutive  defeats,  once  more  won  the  Inter-University 
contest.  Two  tries  to  nil  was  the  score  obtained.  - 

Stevenson,*  F  G.'Su-iiyne,  J.  H.  Dewlluvsl,  F.  IV.  Goodhue,  W.  P.  Carp- 

Eleven  of  this  team  have  gained  International 
honours.  Outside,  the  team  was  stronger  than  it  had 
been  for  some  years.  Duncan  proved  a  great  acquisition 
at  three-quarter,  and  played  a  capital  game  with  Le 
Fleming  and  Bratton.  Scott  at  tunes  played  brilliantly, 
and'  Leak,e  was  always  cool  and  reliable.  A  glance  at 
the  names  of  the  forwards  will  show  that  the  team  was 
a  formidable  one,  and  it  is  strange  that  they  showed 
such  poor  form  in  the  earlier  matches. 

This  year  an  important  and  salutary  measure  was 
adopted  by  both  'Varsities,  viz. — “  a  mau  may  play  for  his 
.  University  for  four  years  from  matriculation,  provided 
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lin'd  by  Messrs.  Rudd  ami  \  assail.  but  wore  not received 
"  ;l  '(  lav  0111.  ft  is  po.ssiljJ e.  however.  dial  the  melancholy 
experience  uf  ten  years  wav  have  modified  flic  opinions 
of  these  aim  were  formerly  so  strongly  opposed  to  a 
change,  and  t.lnil  when  they  Imre  carefully  studied  the 
Immiliatim;  records  of  their  comities  these.  Rip  Van 
AViuklos  will  awake  to  (.lie  reality  that,  they  must  either 
linger  on  m  decrepitude,  or  submit  to  an  operation  ot 

Under  the  lirst,  of  these  sehemes  a  man  who  played 
for  Blaukhcath,  whoso  "round  is  situated  in  Kent,  would 
he  eligible  to  play-  lor  that  county :  and  a  Richmond,  or 
Loudon  Scottish,  player,  whose  grounds  lie.  m  Surrey, 
would  bo  qualified  to  play  for  lieu  Tins  proposal  would 
entail  the  extinction  of  Middlesex  as  a  county,  but  as, 
with  the  exception  of  Rosslvn  Pari;,  there  is  not,  I 
behove,  any  prominent  club  who  has  a  ground  in  that 
county,  there  can  be  no  real  objection  to  the  scheme. 
The  enormous  advantage  ot  it.  is  that  it.  preserves  the 
club  rivalry,  which  is  the  substratum  ol  London  football, 
and  gets  rid  ot  the  anomaly  of  fellow-clubmen  playing 
against  one  another,  when  representing  a  different  section 
ot  the  Metropolis. 

I  need  not,  of  course,  say  that  in  working  out  the 
details  of  such  a  scheme  it  would  be  necessary  to 
accurately  define  what  constituted  a  -player  for  a  club — 
i.e.,  what  length  of  play  could  confer  a  qualification. 

The  second  scheme,  the  consolidation  of  the  three 
into  the  London  counties,  would  do  a  wonderful  deal 
towards  infusing  vitality  into  London  football,  which  is 
in  none  too  vigorous  a  condition  at  present.  There 
would  be  no  longer  any  difficulty  in  getting  a  team  to  go 
afield,  and,  better  still,  it -would  put  an  end  to  the 
monopoly  which  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  seem  likely 
to  retain  ill  the  County  Championship  contest. 

The  scheme,  I  must  admit,  does  not  find  favour  with 
most  of  the  country  counties  oil  the  ground  that  it 
would  furnish  too  powerful  an  organisation  for  them  to 
rope  with :  hut  they  should  remember  that  not  one  of 
them,  unless  things  greatly  alter,  will  ever  have  a  chance 
of  defeating  Lancashire  or  Yorkshire  in  the  County 
Championship,  the  final  tor  winch,  unless  this  scheme  is 
adopted,  is  likely  to  resolve  itself  into  an  annual  duel 
between  these  two  to  all  time.  Further,  they  have 
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if, self  iis  well  ns  bcin£  historical  from  n  football  point  at- 
view.  In  tbo  early  days  tbero  was  no  other  place" 
available  tor  the  game  m  the  town,  and  consequently! 
the  originator  of  the  club,  notions;  daunted,  duly  had 
the  goal  posts  erected  on  a  village  green.  Hence  it  wag 
that,  the  game  was  played  there  tor  many  years  after,  to 
the  delight  of  the  then  village  crowd  of  spectators,  and 
it,  is  only  m  quite  recent  years  that  it  has  been  found 
out  that,  all,  games  but  cricket  and  bowls  were  strictly 
prohibited  m  this  royal  enclosure,  by  order  ot  that  all 
important  personage,  the  hanger. 

This  incident  is  rather  a  singular  one.  as  it,  was  long 
after  the  Richmond  Oluli  had  migrated  to  its  first  ground 
m  the  old  l)cer  Pari;  that  the  above-referred-to  pro¬ 
hibition  ot  football  on  the  Green  was  found  to  exist. 
Referring  to  its  first  captains,  it.  is  recorded  that  F. 
Morris  held  the  reins  of  office  in  the  held  m  its"  Harrow 
rule  days  :  It  C.  Holmes  followed  in  its  first  days  . 
under  llugbv  rules  (pure  and  simple) ;  then  in  tile 
following  order.  E.  O.  Holmes,  0.  D.  Heatley,  the 
Honourable  H.  A.  Lawrence,  F.  R.  Adams,  E.  T.  Gurdon, 
W.  G.  Clibbom.  F.  C.  Cousins,  and  \V.  G.  Mitchell,  of 
present,  day  renown. 

There  seems  to  be  no  very  accurate  record  kept  of 
the  secretaries,  but  writing  from  memory  the  first 
secretary  and  originator  was  Edwin  Ash  (and  then  \V. 
Wallace ),  and  afterwards  A.  D.  Melladew  (one  of  the  first, 
strangely  enough,  to  welcome  the  English  team  at  the 
Cape),  H.  P.  Gardner  and  W.  E.  Clifton,  J.  C.  Groome 
and  W.  k.  Arber  filled  the  post  at  various  times. 

H.  P.  Gardner  particularly  did  an  immense  amount, 
for  the  club,  at  a  time  when  it,  was  very  difficult  to  pre¬ 
serve  financial  equilibrium. 

The  Richmond  Club  lays  claim  to  have  done  two  im¬ 
portant  things  in  the  interest  of  football ;  the  first,  being 
on  the  occasion  of  a  match  with  Blaclckeath  on  Rich¬ 
mond  Green,  when  on  account,  of  fog  the  game  had'  to 
be  abandoned.  Both  teams  were  weakened  through 
many  men  being  laid  up  from  injuries  received  in 
previous  matches  through  the  hacking  system,  and 
there  and  then  a  resolution  was  unanimously  passed  in 
favour  of  the  abolition  of  backing,  which  ultimately 
resulted  in  its  universal  abolition. 

The  second  important  step  accomplished  was  that 
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broko  up  aiul  if,s  name  flisapprared  from 
chronicles  of  matches  played.  Perhaps  nior 
to  tins  London  Scottish  than  to  others,  for 
matches  played  the  “  Canny  Ones  ”  wen;  no' 
snatch  a  victory. 

True,  a  draw  was  once  obtained,  but  the  wearers  of,; 
the  white  jersey  with  tiie  bine  crown  finished  off  with  - 
four  matches  against  ns.  It  may  be  that  for  a  short 
time  after  that  club  had  ceased  to'  exist  some  of  us  were 
inclined  to  resent  its  decease  from  a  personal  point  of  • 
view,  as  we  could  never  in  consequence  nave  a  chance  of 
retrieving  our  losses.  Had  we  even  but  once  won  a 
match,  it  is  probable  wc  should  have  regarded  the  demise 
still  with  regret,  for  the  disbanding  of  some  good  sports¬ 
men,  but  with  a  chastened  spirit  containing  “  more  of 

Unlike  the  leopard  tile  London  Scottish  has  fre¬ 
quently  changed  its  spots.  Beginning  with  several 
different  sites  on  Blaekheath  Common  we  retired  to-  a 
more  sequestered  nook  near  Clapliam  -Junction.  From 
this  ground  the  rapacious  appetite  of  London  builders 
ousted  1.1s  and  we  took  refuge  at  Lee.  In  some  respects 
this  was  a  capital  ground,  but  in  wet  weather  a  trifle  soft, 
and  the.  writer  remembers  the  surprise  which  made  itself 
apparent  in  the  faces  of  our  opponents  when  one  wet 
day  before  starting  the  game  v'c  had  to  chase  from  the 
centre  of  our  pitch  some  ducklings  that  were  swimming 

From  here  we  tried  Hampstead,  but  the  heavy  clay- 
soil  made  play  impossible  in  damp  weather,  and,  for  a 
fortunately  short  time,  we  had  fears  of  a  nomadic 
existence.  At  this  juncture  the  Old  Deer  Park  Ground 
at  Richmond  was  offered  to  us,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to 
say  that,  we  joyfully  accepted  the  offer.  Here  our  lines 
are  cast  in  pleasant  places,  and  we  have  hopes  that,  the 
cordial  relations  existing  between  our  lessors,  the  Rich¬ 
mond  Cricket  Chib,  and  ourselves,  will  ensure  a  pro¬ 
longed  and  comfortable  tenancy.  In  closing  this  article 
the  writer  would  like  to  place  on  record  the  thanks  ot 
the  London  Scottish  Club  for  the  courteous  attitude 

does  by  itself  in  the  heart,  of.  English  football.  It  recog¬ 
nises,  of  course,  that  keen  rivalry  will  always  exist 
between  good  clubs,  and  this  is  rendered  more  striking 


the  weekly^; 
e  regretfitt;  - 
ill  the  , 
rcr  able  to"/ 


they  played  the  closest  and  most  exciting  i 
ligration  of  Cameron  Heiritt  and  Fred  an< 
Canada,  with  the  retirement  of  Tom  F 
die  nucleus  of  the  team,  and  it  was 


land  the  club  in  the  height  of  its  pi 
than  risk  the  .probability  of  a  de 
’rv.  Sidney  Ellis,  and  Walter  Hewitt  nl: 
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has  frequently,  played  for  Surrey.  Chnldecott  is  a  sturdy 
and  .fast  player,  who  in  anything  below  first-class  com¬ 
pany  never  fails  to  distinguish  himself,  and  invariably 
requires  watching.  He  cannot  be  said  to  have  a  genius 
for  the  passing  game,  but  even  in  this  respect  is  not 
inferior  to  the  average  half-back  of  the  best  London 
clubs.  Among  the  three-quarters  must  be  mentioned  H. 
C.  L.  Tindall,  the  champion  quarter-miler,  who  two  or 
three  seasons  back  rendered  the  club  good  service ;  it 
can  also  occasionally  reckon  on  the  assistance  of  D.  6. 
Anderson  and  G.  C.  Lindsay,  the  London  Scottish  players, 
who  are  both  on  the  roll  of  members.  But  it  is  prin¬ 
cipally  to  sterling  forward  play  and  fair  combination 
throughout  the  team  that  the  Hosslyn  Park  Club  has  owed 
its  success  up  to  the  present,  and  to  search  for  ".stars  "■ 
among  its  players  is  to  render  scant  justice  to  the  fifteen. 
The  ground  of  the  club  is  now  at  Acton,  but  it  is  worthy 
of  note  that  it  was  originally  a  North  London  club  play¬ 
ing  at  Gospel  Oak,  whence,  after  draining  the  ground  for 

.  mercilessly.  That  football  clubs  are  so  few  in  the 
Northern  suburbs  is  doubtless  due  partly  to  the  great 
difficulty  of  renting  fields  at  a  reasonable  pnee,  and 
partly  to  the  outlay  that  is  necessary  to  make  a  deep  and 
heavy  clay  soil  suitable  for  use  in  winter.  The  clubs 
which  have  triumphed  over  these  obstacles  have  been 
very  few,  and  that  Rosslyn  Park  lias  been  one  of  them, 
may  be  put  down  in  no  small  measure  to  the  activity  of 
A.  Reid,  the  only  surviving  member  who  was  among  the 


n  v guy  room  am. 


football  in  the  North  lias  boon  the  effect  which  it  has 
had  in  placing  before  the  working-man  a  goal  oi’ainbition,  ‘ 
which  requires  for  attainment  high  and  lofty  motive*,;: 
and  which  entails  upon  the  successful  aspirant  a  certain  ’ 
amount  of  sacrifice.  The  opposite  has  been  the  case;  in  ' 
the  Association  game.  There  is  no  eager  competition 
lor  places  in  the  North  and  South,  County  and  Associa¬ 
tion  matches.  On  the  contrary,  the  player  being  better 
paid  for  a  club  match  feels  no  inducement  to  quit  tile, 
club  ranks  in  order  to  participate  in  a  county  match'; 
whilst  the  club  whose  existence  is  dependent  uponi 
success  in  order  to  obtain  the  public  support  necessary  to'"' 
provide  the  funds  to  carry  on  club  affairs  is  reluctant  to  " 
grant  permission  16  the  player  to  assist  his  county  or 
district  association.  This  is  very  significant,  and  in 
commenting  upon  any  point  of  the  Rugby  Code  and 
comparing  the  same  with  the  Association  game  it  will 
be  found  that  there  is  one  very  safe  rule  to  follow.  Has 
■  any  particular  feature  shown  a  tendency  to  decline  in 
the  Association  game,  whilst  at  the  same  time  it  has 
continued  to  flourish  and  develop  under  Rugby  rules  ? 
Theu  the  observer  may  safely  conclude  that  the  fact 
of  decline  ill  one  case,  and  growth  in  the  other,  is' 
distinctly  to  the  advantage  of  the  Rugby  game.  And  ' 
on  this  poinfo— vis.,  the  eagerness  of  players  and  clubs 
'  to  support  the  county  games — the  Rugby  Union  may 
rest  the  confident  expectation  of  the  advancement 
of  the  best  interests  of  the  game  in  the  Northern 

But  such  support  lias  not  always  been  given  to  the 
County  Committee  by  clubs  and  players.  The  first 
notable  instance  in  Yorkshire  Was  on  the  occasion  of 
the  match  with  the  Midland  counties  at  Wakefield 
on  November  18t.li,  1882,  when  J.  Dodd  and  A.  Wood 
of  the  Halifax  Club  were  retained  by  their  own  club 
when  chosen  to  play  for  Yorkshire.  On  that  occasion 
the  County  Committee  were  content  to  apply  a  moral 
suasion  only,  and,  in  writing  to  the  Halifax  Club  .repri¬ 
manding  them  for  “  assuming  (what  think  ye  of  that 
word,  ye  Southern  Cluliit.es?)  the  right  to  keep  men 
at  home  to  play  in  their  own  club  matches  when  their 
services  are  required  for  the  county,"  went  no  further 
than  intimating  “  that  in  the  future  players  so  doing  will 
endanger  their  chance  of  being  selected  to  play  in  any 
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subsequent  county  match.”  This  threat  proved  sufficient 
till  November  22nd,  18S4,  when  .the  Bradford  Club, 
being  on  tour  -in  the  South  of  England,  and.  playing 
a' match  with  the  Marlborough  Nomads,  declin*'*  tr> 
allow  their  players  to  take  part  in  the  Lancashir 
Yorkshire  match  on  the  same  day,  and  compelled 
to  go  South  with  the  rest  of  the  "Bradford  team, 
conduct  might  have  been  passed  over  with  a  repri 
had  victory  smiled  upon  Yorkshire,  but  smarting 


defeat  at  the  hands 
fluenced  by  the  fact  that  Bradford,  who  scored  ngai 
the  Nomads  no  less  than  seven  goals  and  four  ti 
nothing,  Would  have  won  their  match  even  with 
aid  of  the  county  selections,  the  Yorkshire  (Jc 
tee  dealt  with  the  offence  in  a  decided  and  decis 
oner.  As  usual,  punishment  in  future  cases  was 
inflicted  through  the  medium  of  the  Challenge  C 


have  been  possible  and 
;  in  how  different  a  light 
i  the  North  compared  with 
football  was  organised  for 


county  football  is  regarded  in  the  North  com} 
the  South.  Indeed,  county  football  was  org 
years  ere  it  received  official  recognition 
governing  body,  and  it  was  not  till  tl 
1883-4  that  rules  of  qualification  for  count 
were  adopted. 


Practically  only  three  counties  have  by  their  achieve¬ 
ments  been  able  to  put  forward  a  legitimate  claim  for 
such  distinction.  Middlesex  in  the  South,  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire  in  the  North,  have  exhibited  form  so 
markedly  superior  to  other  counties,  that  they  onlv  need 

Championship  during  the  years  previous  to  the  official 
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by  their  own  action  in  playing  so  few  matches,  and  tho*d; 
at  irregular  intervals.  This  county, 'though  able  at  all 
times  to  put  a  first-class  team  in  the  field,  cannot  for.  ' 
any  period  advance  any  substantial  claim  to  be  coni  5. 
sidered  champion  county.  Lancashire  may,  therefore,  . 
be  considered  to  have  fairly  established  their  pretensions 
to  the  position  during  the  first  decade  of  county  matches: 
But  in  '81,  '82,  and  '83,  Yorkshire  had  a  wonderful  series 
of  successes,  and  during  those  years  were  not  beaten  by 
any  other  county  team,  though  in  the  spring  of  -84  they 
succumbed  to  the  powerful  Oxford  team,  which  defeated 
them  by  a  goal.  Bor  those  years  Yorkshire  may  fairly 
be  considered  champion,  especially  so  for  the  season 
'S3-’S4,  when  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  Durham.  Midland 
Counties,  and  Northumberland  in  turn  succumbed  to 
them.  In  ’84-’8S,  Lancashire  recovered  their  lost  laurels, 
for  not  only  did  they  defeat  Yorkshire,  but  were  also 
successful  against  Cheshire,  Northumberland,  and  Dur¬ 
ham.  In  ”85-'86,  Yorkshire,  though  defeating  Lancashire, 
lost  to  Middlesex,  so  that  the  championship  for  that  year 
may  he  considered  in  abeyance.  In  ’86-’87,  Lancashire 
drew  with  Yorkshire  anil  defeated  Middlesex,  losing 
the  match  with  Somerset.  Middlesex  defeated  York¬ 
shire  and  lost  to  Lancashire.  Yorkshire  drew  with 
Lancashire,  lost  to  Middlesex,  and  defeated  Somerset. 
In  this  cross  calculation  the  partisans  of  the  respec¬ 
tive  counties  may  he  allowed  to  settle  the  premier¬ 
ship  to  suit  their  respective  and  special  fancies.  In 
’ST-’SS,  Middlesex  won  all  matches,  defeating  Durham, 
Yorkshire,  Somerset,  and  Lancashire,  thus  establishing 
themselves  as  unquestionably  the  champions  of  that  year. 
This  season  is  also  marked  by  the  great  advance  of 
Somerset,  who,  though  defeated  by  narrow  margins  by 
Lancashire  and  Middlesex,  completely  outplayed  York¬ 
shire  at  Weston-super-Mare. 

Ill  ’8S-’S9,  the  Rugby  Union  officially  recognised 
the  title  of  Champion  Count}'.  Several  causes  conduced 
to  this  step.  The  dispute  with  the  Unions  of  Scotland, 
Ireland,  and  Wales  had  led  to  the  abandonment  of  Inter¬ 
national  matches  as  far  its  the  English.  Union  was  con¬ 
cerned.  And  so  in  ’S9  there  had  been  a  huge  blank  as 
regards  the  great  matches  of  the  year..  England  had  been 
boycotted  by  the  other  Unions,  and  that  year  presented 
the  unusual  spectacle  of  an  English  International  team 
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It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  Yorkshire  in  this  season 
did  not  meet  Middlesex. 

In  1880-90  Yorkshire  were  again  to  the  fore,  but, 
though  undefeated,  they  could  not  boast  of  the 
brilliant  record  of  the  previous  season,  and  draws 
with  Middlesex  and  Cheshire  were  unsatisfactory 
items  in  the  season's  records.  Lancashire,  Durham, 
Northumberland,  Surrey,  Kent,  and  Somerset  were 
defented,  but  the  great  scores  of  the  previous  year 
were  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  As  some  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  draw  with  Middlesex  it  should  he  remem¬ 
bered  that  early  in  the  game  M.  Wise,  of  Otley,  half¬ 
back;  was  incapacitated  by  a  strained  knee.  Middlesex 
had  far  the  best  of  the  play,  and  Yorkshire,  thus 
handicapped,  were  'exceedingly  fortunate  in  making  a 
'  draw  of  the  game.  The  Rugby  Union  had  no  difficulty 
in  awarding  the  championship,  and  the  match  was 
played  at  Bradford  on  February  22nd,  1890,  when, 
contrary  to  expectation,  the  Rest  of  England  were 
defeated  V"  ■*  — 1  — J  °  1 .  "  1  . . 1 


weaker 


..  Thus  Yorkshire  v 

in  the  previous  year  completely  reversed  tire  verdict, 
and  not  only  won  the  match  by  so  decisive  a  score,  but 
also  had  much  the  best  of  the  game.  England  certainly 
were  not  so  strong  as  the  year  before,  several  men  being 
unable  to  take  part  in  the  match.  Naturally,  as  the 
match  does  not  entitle  a  player  to  wear  the  England 
cap,  men  are  not  so  keen  in  getting  off  to  play  as  they 
•would  be  were  the  match  an  International  match 
proper.:  But  Yorkshire  were  weaker  comparatively. 
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apparent  that  m  the  Yorkshire  team  were  to  be  found 
the  men  capable  ot  stemming  the  Scotch  forwards,  and 
it  Scotland  could  be  held  in  cheek  forward  the  English 
backs  could  be  depended  upon  to  win  the  day.  Accord¬ 
ingly  ^  orkshire  tumished  no  less  than  five  of  the 
forward  brigade:  Dyson,  of  Huddersfield,  being  chosen 
as  three-quarter,  and  Bonsor  as  half-back,  the  champion 
county  thus  supplying  seven  of  the  International  fifteen 
m  the  match  of  aJ]  Intel-national  matches.  And  right 
ivell  rlid  the  Y  orkshircmcn  acquit  themselves,  though 
Bonsor,  through  a  sprained  knee,  was  unable  to  play. 
How  magnificently  the  Scotch  forwards  strove  in  the 
last  twenty  minutes  to  gain  a  point  to  reverse  the 
verdict,  and  how  sturdily  the  English  forwards  met  these 
mighty  efforts  !  England  were  leading  by  a  goal  and  a 
try  to  nothing,  yet  so  persistently  did  the  Scotsmen 
keep  up  the  attack  in  English  quarters  that  hope .  did 
not  desert  the  Northmen,  nor  anxiety  depart  from  the 
Englishmen  till  the  call  of  time.  Had  there  been  any 
flinching  on  the  part  of  the  English  forwards,  the  stern 
determination  of  the  Scotsmen  would  have  triumphed 
and  have  altered  the  issue  of  tile  match.  The  defeat  of 
England  by  Yorkshire,  March,  1S90,  will  always  be 
remembered  as  having  resulted  in  the  victory  over 
Scotland  by  revealing  the  merit  and  determination  of 
-the  forward  contingent  of  the  Yorkshire  team. 

The  record  of  the  champion  county  for  the  season 
’89-’90  was  as  follows  : — 


In  the  season  ’90-’91,  Yorkshire  was  deposed  from  the 
place  of  proud  pre-eminence.  But  ere  this  took  place  a 
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J.  Berry,  R.  P.  Wilson,  and  t.  Kent  played  for  England, 
though  D.  Givynn  and  W.  McCutcheon  figured  as  Welsh 
Internationals.  Lancashire’s  strength  in  1890-91  lay  in 
their  combination  and  evenness.  Though  only  Wilson 
and  Kent,  as  forwards,  were  selected  for  England,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  their  play  was  much  superior  to  the 
■  worst  forward  of  the  nine.  A  .  more  hard-working, 
evenly-balanced  set  of  forwards  has  rarely  been  com¬ 
bined  in  the  same  county  team.  Berry  and  Cross 


advent  of  Berry  and  Cross  from  Westmorland,  and 
the  happy  circumstance  that  caused  Gwynn  and 
McCutcheon  to  locate  themselves  in  Oldham,  furnished 
Lancashire  with  the  needed  addition  to  the  strength 
of  their  team,  and  caused  that  county  to  be  represented 
in  1890-91  by  the  most  finished  combination  amongst 

:°0nSelmS  v.  the  Rest  of  England,  ployed  at  Wlialley 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

f  FOOTBALL:  LANCASHIRE. 


COUNTY 

Bij  A.  II.  Crook.  . 

NO  work  on  Rugby  football  would  be  complete  with¬ 
out  some  record,  of  the  important  part  played  by 
this  County  Palatine  in  the  history  of  the  game,  and 
although  it  is  very  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  since  the  introduction  of  the  Rugby  Code  into  Lan¬ 
cashire,  its  rise  and  progress  have  been'  of  so  remarkable 
a  character  that  space  will  only  allow  a  passing  reference 
to  the  principal  events  and  topics  of  interest  during  that 
period.  Under  the  circumstances,  attention  is  drawn 
more  particularly  to  county  and  early  club  football. 


.  In  dealing  with  this  subject  it  is  necessary  to  refer 
'  back  to  the  year  1S70,  when  the  first  match  arranged 
for  the  county  of  Lancashire  took  place,  at  Leeds  v. 
Yorkshire,  and  this  fixture,  which  has  been  arranged 

encourage  and  advance  the  popularity  of  the  Rugby 
game  in  the  North  than  any  other  combination  of 

considered  the  "blue  rifibou  ”  of  Northern  football,  and 
jto  be  included  in  the  team  of  either  county  is  the  ambi¬ 
tion  of  young  players,  for  it  is  looked  upon  as  the  high 
road  to  International  honours. 

In  the  earlier  matches  from  1870  to  18S1  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  arrangement  of  county  matches  in  Lancashire 
were  vested  solely  in  the  hands  of  the  committee  of  the 
Manchester  Football  Club,  who  constituted  themselves 
the  recognised  authorities  for  the  selection  of  players, 
.  etc.,  although  there  appears  to  have  been  a  mutual 
understondmg  between  themselves  and  the  Liverpool 


many  foots  all. 


sx£p"  jl 

Carried  unanimously.  ■..-■; 

The  following  gentlemen  were  subsequently  elected  : 
officers  of  the  Lancashire  Football  Union : —  .  «? 

T.  S.  Farr,  A.  Collier,  H.  ^**0™'  A.  Barrington,  H.  Sherifl. 

W.  Bull,  hon.  secretary.  8.  C,  Lindsay,  hon.  treasurer. 

A  code  of  rules  was  adopted,  and  two  county 
matches  were  actually  arranged  altogether  apart  from  - 
the  Manchester  Club,' viz.,  versus  the  Midland  Counties 
and  Lanarkshire  (Scotland). 

The  hearty  response  to  the  movement  and  the  deter¬ 
mined  attitude  shown  by  a  majority  of  the  Lancashire 
clubs  ensured  its  success,  for  shortly’  afterwards  the 
Manchester  Committee  recognised  that  opposition  was 
useless;  tlfoy  bowed  to  the  inevitable,  opened  negotia¬ 
tions,  and  issued  a  circular  inviting  the  different  clubs  to 
send  “a  representative”  to  meet  their  committee  to’ 
consider  a  scheme  which  they  had  prepared  for  the 
formation  of  a  county-  club.  This  Manchester  proposal 
did  not  appear,  however,  to  satisfy  the  Lancashire  Union 
for  W.  Bell  was  instructed  to  issue  a  circular  "recom¬ 
mending  the  clubs  not  to  send  a  representative  to  the 
meeting  which  had  been  called  without  the  knowledge 
or  consent  of  the  Lancashire  Football  Union,”  and  point¬ 
ing  out  "  that  as  the  Manchester  Executive  consist  of 
fifteen  gentlemen,  and  the  other  clubs  are  asked  to  send 
one  representative  each,  the  Manchester  Club  would  have 
practically  the  control  of  the  meeting,  even  if  every  club 
responded  to  the  invitation.” 

The  circular  concluded  as  follows  : — 


As  might  have  been  expected,  the  clubs  in  the  Union 
intimated  their  intention  of  absenting  themselves  from 

.  The  following  letter  from  James  MacLaren,  who 
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duly  proposed  and  seconded  !>y  two  other  cluhs  members 
of  die  County  Club. 

4.  That  the  annual  subscription  shall  be  10s.  (id., 
with  an  entrance  fee  of  10s.  Gd„  etc.  etc. 

5.  That  general  meetings  be  held  in  October  and 
March  of  each  year. 

6.  The  president,  vice-president,  treasurer,  and  secre¬ 
tary  shall  be  elected  from  the  Manchester  Club,  and  also 
two  members  of  committee,  and  the  remaining  eight 
names  shall  he  elected  by  ballot. 


7.  That  all  Home  County  matches  shall  be  played  on 
the  ground  of  the  Manchester  Football  Club. 

8.  That  in  consideration  of  the  Manchester  Football 
Club  having  handed  over  the  management  of  the  affairs 
to  the  County  Club,  Laws  G  and  7  are  not  to  be  altered 
for  the  next  three  seasons  without  the  consent  of  the 
Manchester  Football  Club. 


The  remaining  Laws,  9,  10,  and  11,  simply  referred  to 
matters  of  detail 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  first  officers  and  clubs 
elected  to  represent  the  newly-formed  Lancashire  County 
Football  Club: — 


lej\  Esq.  (Manchester)'; 


.  (Manchester), 
t  Kcwkv,  Esq.  (Liverpool). 


The  new  committee  cancelled  the  fixture  with 
Lanarkshire,  but  confirmed  the  match  with  Midland 
Counties,  which  was  played  at  Coventry  on  March  26th, 
1882.  On  December  27th,  1881,  the  following  team 
(the  first  under  the  auspices  of  the  County  Club)  was 
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This  match  was  subsequently  cancelled. 

Under  tlie  management  of  the  new  club,  county 
affairs  worked  smoothly  and  successfully  ;  and  nothing 
of  any  great  importance  occurred  until  October  17th, 
1883,  when  W.  Grave  resigned  the  position  of  hon. 
secretary  and  treasurer,  and  J.  H.  Payne  was  elected 
his  successor.  On  October  1st,  18.84,  James  MacLaren 
resigned  the  office  of  president,  and  W.  Brierley  that 
of  vice-president.  A.  N.  Hornby  as  president,  and  R. 
Walker  as  vice-president,  were  unanimously  elected  their 

On  October  1st,  1886,  E.  Kewley  was  succeeded  in 
the  office  of  vice-president  by  F.  A.  Grover,  of  the 
Swinton  Football  Club. 

In  the  year  1887,  a  movement  was  set  on  foot  in 
London  for  two  popular  matches  under  Rugby  and 
Association  rules  to  be  played  upon  the  same  day 
at  Kennington  Oval,  to  commemorate  the  Jubilee  of 
Her  Majesty’s  reign,  the  proceeds  to  be  devoted  to 
charities.  Lancashire  was  specially  honoured  upon 
this  occasion,  for  the  matches  ultimately  arranged 
were  between  Middlesex  and  Lancashire  (Rugby),  and 
Corinthians  v.  Preston  North  End  (Association).  Both 
games  were  played  upon  the  afternoon  of  the  12th  of 
March  in  the  presence  of  a  vast  concourse  of  spectators, 
and  under  tlie  immediate  patronage  and  presence  of 
H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales.,  The  Rugby  match  will 
always  be  looked  back  upon  as  a  retl  letter  day  in 
the  annals  of  the  county,  for  although  opposed  by  a 
team  composed  almost,  entirely  of  English,  Scotch,  and 
Welsh  Internationals,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  after 
a  most  remarkable  and  desperately  fought  game,  Lanca¬ 
shire  won  by  a  try,  gained  by  V.  Slater  (Salford),  to  their 
opponents’  nil.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  game  both 
teams  were  invited  to  the  front  of  the  royal  enclosure, 
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representatives  each,  and  that  such  districts  be  Man¬ 
chester,  Liverpool,  South-East  Lancashire,  West  Lanca- 
shiitf,  and  North  Lancashire. 

It  was  resolved,  “  That  a  sub-committee  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  five  clubs  outside  the  members  of  the 
County  Committee  should  consider  the  constitution  of 
the  County  Chib,  alone;  with  the  committee  and  the 
secretary,  .1.  H..  Payne.  and  submit  the  result  of  their 
deliberations  to  the  general  meeting  m  September. " 
lhe  following  five  gentlemen  wore  appointed  a  sub¬ 
committee  by  the  meeting Lees  (Mossley).  Warren 
(Warrington),  Broomliall  (bouth-East,  Lancashire).  Clegg 
(Wigan),  and  W.  It.  Thomson  (bt.  Helens  Recreation). 

This  sub-committee  appointed  ,T.  H.  Payne  chairman, 
and  after  a  friendly  discussion  requested  lnm  to  prepare 
a  scheme,  which  was  subsequently  accepted  by  tliem, 
and  being  approved  bv  the  general  committee  was 
passed  at  a  special  general  meeting  of  the  club  held 
26th  day  of  August.  1889. 

The  principal  alteration  eflected  in  the  constitution 
of  the  club  was  a  scheme  of  district  instead  of  club 
representation  on  the  committee.  For  this  purpose 
Lancashire  is  divided  into  four  divisions.  The  north 
comprising  all  clubs  north  of  and  including  Preston  ; 
the  south  comprising  all  clubs  south  of  the  Manchester 
Exchange ;  the  north-east  comprising  all  clubs  north¬ 
east;  and  the  north-west,  all  clubs  north-west  of  the 
Manchester  Exchange.  The  committee  is  composed  of 
twelve  representatives — the  north  having  one,  tile  south 
four,  the  north-east  three,  and  the  nortli-west,  four.  In 
addition  to  the  new  rules  passed  at  this  meeting,  a  new 
code  of  rules  was  passed  enlarging  the  powers  of  the 
Referees’  Committee.  This  committee  meet  every  week 
for  the  purpose  of  appointing  referees,  also  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  adjudicating  upon  disputes,  etc.,  and  have  certain 
powers  delegated  to  them  by  the  Rugby  Union  and  the 
County  Committee  which  relieve  these  bodies  from  an 
immense  amount  of  labour. 

This  brings  us  down  to  the  season  of  1890-91,  when 
under  an  elaborate  scheme  carefully  prepared  by  York¬ 
shire,  and  passed  by  the  Rugby  Union,  for  regulating 
the  County  Championship,  Lancashire  had  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  lowering  the  colours  of  every  county  they  met, 
their  record  being  exceptionally  brilliant,  not  a  goal 
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proved  a  useful  auxiliary  to  the  Lancashire  County 
Club. 

The.  West  Lancashire  Union  was  formed  in  J  884,  and  has 
a  membership  roll  of  twenty-three  clubs,  whose  interests 
are  watched  by  a  representative  committee,  of  which 
F.  T.  Parry  is  the  hon.  sec.  During  the  season  of  1890-91 
and  1891-92,  clubs  within  this  Union  have  furnished  four 
International  players,  viz.,  J.  Berry  (Tyldesley),  J.  Pike 
(St.  Helen’s  Recreation),  T.  Coop  (Leigh),  and  E.  Bullough 
(Wigan).  A  Challenge  Cup  has  been  instituted  to  be 
competed  for  on  similar  conditions  to  the  Yorkshire  Cup, 
and  since  the  formation  of  this  Union  upwards  of  £700 
have  been  presented  to  charitable  institutions. 

The  South-East  Lancashire  Union  was  formed  in 
1877,  and  consists  of  fortv-one  clubs.  It  has  now  two  cups, 
senior  and  junior,  the  "competition  being  worked  on 
similar  lines  to  the  Yorkshire  competition.  This  Union, 
like  its  rival  in  the  West,  has  been  successful  in 
stimulating  Rugby  football,  particularly  amongst  second- 
class  clubs,  and  much  of  its  success  is  due  to  the  efforts 
of  the  hon.  sec.,  Win.  Broomhall,  Manchester. 

The  first  thought  likely  to  strike  a  casual  observer 
is  the  comparatively  small  number  of  clubs  in  member¬ 
ship  with  Lancashire  County  as  compared  with  the 
Yorkshire  Union.  This,  however,  is  easily  explained. 
There  are  scores  of  junior  clubs  in  Lancashire  who 
would  become  members  of  the  county  if  they  held  out 
the  same  advantages  as  Yorkshire.  In  Lancashire  the 
membership  is  entirely  optional ;  whereas  in  Yorkshire, 
in  order  to  be  eligible  to  compete  for  the  Challenge  Cup, 
it  is  necessary  to  become  enrolled  as  members  of  the 
Rugby  and  County  Unions ;  and  as  cup  ties  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  popular  and  profitable,  young  clubs  are  only 
too  anxious  to  join,  for  there  is  the  possibility  of  being 
drawn  against  a  first-class  or  leading  club,  and  whatever 
the  result  of  such  match  may  be,  a  large  gate  and  con¬ 
sequent  acquisition  of  funds  is  assured.  The  Lancashire 
authorities  have  always  opposed  a  County  Challenge 
Cup  ;  hut  whatever  arguments  are  advanced  against  this 
policy,  one  thing  is  certain — it  has  had  a  stimulating 
influence  on  Rugby  football  in  Yorkshire. 
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Manchester  .side  Grave,  AVooley.  Mae  Laron,  Burbury,  Greg, 
Pilkington,  and  “  Roger  ”  (referring  lo  Roger  Walker), are 
singled  out  for  special  recognition,  whilst  Hay  Gordon 
and  Tohin  appear  to  have  done  the  lion’s  share  of 
the  work  for  Liverpool.  Referring  to  the  game,  the 
lopoit  proceeds  to  relate  how  the  pack  rushed  up,  and 
a  lmc  is  formed,  the  hall  is  thrown  in,  C.  Pilkington 
catches  it,  and  rushes  over  the  Liverpool  goal-line  amidst 
loud  applause.  A  pu/nt-oa -t  is  resorted  to,  and  a  shout 
was  hoard  ot  IS  owe  Roger,  look  out.  but  Roger  had 
evidently  forgotten  to  use  his  napkin  at  luncheon,  and 
would  you  be  surprised  to  hear,  let  the  ball  slip  to 
the  ground,  which  was  eagerly  picked  up  by  Tobin,” 

Another  match  which  caused  considerable  excitement 
m  the  football  wrorld  was  Manchester  v.  District,  and 
was  the  first  big  side  match  ever  plaved  in  the  locality 
of  Manchester.  The  game  was  arranged  for  fifty  players 
on  each  side,  and  nearly  that  number  put  in  an  appear- . 
ance.  One  report  describes  two  runs  made  by  C.  W. 
Bliicklock  (Free  "Wanderers),  one  of  the  best  lialf-backs 
m  Lancashire,  who  on  this  occasion  assisted  the  District, 
and  winds  up  by  stating  “  that  a  big  side  is  not  the 
game  to  show  the  abilities  ot  half-backs,  as  there  are 
too  many  ‘  stragglers  ’  on  the  look-out  for  them  to  get 
very  far  away  ;  also  that  the  bell  rang  for  hostilities  to 
cease,  and  a  rush  to  the  pavilion  announced  the  game 
over,  a  game  which  was  a  grand  sight :  but  for  show¬ 
ing  the  quality  of  players  commend  us  to  witness  a 
twenty-aside-  match.” 

In  the  early  days  of  Rugby  football  it  was  no  un¬ 
common  occurrence  to  hear  of  a  match  being  played 
under  what  was  called  “  Strict  Rugby  ”  rules,  which 
meant  "full  hacking,”  but,  thanks  to  the  Rugby  Union, 
this  barbarous  fashion  of  enjoying  a  “  friendly  game  ” 
has  been  prohibited.  An  account  of  a  match  between 
the  Manchester  Club  and  the  Free  Wanderers  w  ill  serve 
to  show*  one  stvle  of  play*  which  wras  indulged  in  at  this 
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.attempt  to  detail  tlie  history  of  the  Manchester  Club 
would  ill  the  small  space  at.  disposal  Income  an  im¬ 
possibility.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  after  an  honourable  and 
successful  career,  extending  over  a  quarter  of  a  cental?, 
the  Manchester  Club  is  still  regarded  as  the  premier 
club  :  its  loll  of  membership  never  was  stronger,  and 
m  these  days  of  veiled  professionalism  it  can  he  con¬ 
fidently  asserted  that  nowhere  is  the  Rugby  game  played 
more  tor  the  love  of  sport  in  its  purity  than  m  the  ranks 
of  this  time-honoured  club.  What  list  of  celebrated 
players  from  one  organisation  will  compare  with  the 
1  old  warriors  who  have  passed  through  the  ranks  of 
the  Manchester  Club  ?  Amongst  the  foremost  ex¬ 
ponents  of  the  game,  the  names  of  such  men  as  Grave, 
J.  Hulton,  Opeushaw,  Richardson  (half-backs),  A.  N. 
Hornby,  “Bob  Hunt”  (as  he  was  familiarly  known,  and 
who  will  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  finest  drop- 
lucks  in  the  country),  Campbell  Rowley,  and  more 
recently  E.  Storey,  as  three-quarter  backs ;  also  in  other 
departments  of  the  game,  the  MacLarens,  R.  Walker, 
Marriott,  Fowler,  Gehth,  Bulteel,  Greg,  Todd,  Thorp, 
Schofield,  Aitken,  Blatlienvick,  Bleacldey,  the  Cleggs, 
the  Macnivens,  and  scores  of  others,  are”  amongst  the 
number  who  have  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the 
present  successful  and  proud  position  of  the  club. 


Liverpool 

This  club  enjoys  the  distinction  of  a  long  and 
honoured  career,  dating  its  origin  to  about  the  same 
time  as  its  oldest  rival,  tlie  Manchester  Club.  Allusion 
is  made  elsewhere  to  the  interest  taken  in  the  annual 
encounters  between  these  old  opponents;  also  to  the 
part  which  Liverpool  took  in  the  formation  of  the  Lanca¬ 
shire  County  Club,  for  any  history  would  be  incomplete 
that-  did  not  recognise  the  invaluable  services  which  this 
club  has  rendered  to  Rugby  football,  especially  during 
the  earliest  stages  of  the  game.  Despite  all  the  changes 
that  have  taken  place  in  the  conditions  under  which  the 
Rugby  game  is  now  played,  it  is  with  no  small  degree  of 
pleasure  that  we  chronicle  tlie  fact  that  the  Liverpool 
Club  still  occupies  a  foremost  position  amongst  the 
organisations  of  Lancashire.  Space  only  permits  of  a 
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years  ago  in  this  densely  populated  county  of  Lancashire 
the  only  towns  outside  Manchester  and  Liverpool  that, 
conic!  honst  of  anything  like  strong  clubs  were.  Preston 
and  .Rochdale,  and  the  Rochdale  Hornets  worked  honour¬ 
ably  and  industriously  to  obtain  this  position,  and  many 
clubs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Manchester  have  reason 
to  remember  the  struggle  for  supremacy  in  those  early 
days.  Of  individual  players,  Andrew  Irving,  Wilfred 
Butterwortb,  J.  Sellars,  C.  M.  Taylor,  Goulboume  Davies, 
and  E.  Healey,  are  amongst  those  who  have  upheld  the 
honour  and  reputation,  which  the  club  has  so  justly 
acquired. 


This  wonderful  club,  although  previously  playing 
Association  football,  dates  its  existence  as  a  Rugby  club 
from  about  the  year  1870,  and  certainly  no  organisation 
in  England  has  enjoyed  a  more  singularly  uninterrupted 
run  of  success.  The  game  is  exceedingly  popular  in  the 
“  colliery  village,”  and  is  not  likely  to  languish  from 
want  of  recognition  by  the  inhabitants  of  its  own  locality. 
Nothing  succeeds  like  success,  and  probably  their  con¬ 
tinued  success  makes  the  natives  so  proud  of  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  their  club.  The  height  of  the  ambition  of 
Swinton  was  gratified  when  they  met  the  premier  club 
(Manchester)  at  Whalley  Range  in  the  y'ear  1878,  and 
after  a  memorable  game  retired  the  victors  by  a  try  to 

Referring  to  individual  players,  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  particularise  where  all'  have  done  so  well ; 
one  curious  fact,  however,  may  be  mentioned — viz.,  that 
at  one  time  four  of  the  Brothers  Farr  played  with  the 
club,  H.  J„  better  known  as  "Buck,”  Farr  perhaps 
being  the  most  prominent.  The  names  of  IV.  Longs  haw, 
the  Domings,  Ogden,  Barker,  Beswick,  C.  Honey,  S. 
Roberts,  J.  Marsh,  and  last,  but  not  least,  J oe  Mills  and 
Jim  Valentine,  will  long  remain  associated  with  an 
organisation  which  to-day  occupies  the  foremost  position 
in  the  list  of  Lancashire  clubs.  Swinton  may  assuredly 
contemplate  with  satisfaction  the  career  of  its  very 
plucky  club,  which  has  worked  so  successfully  for  so 
many  seasons,  for  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the 
annual  fixtures  are  arranged  with  the  strongest  oppo¬ 
nents  in  the  country. 
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’  This  club,  now  defunct,  was  one  of  the  earliest  estab¬ 
lished  in  Lancashire,  and,  like  several  others,  it  originated 
by  playing  Association  football  tor  one  or  two  seasons, 
ultimately  adopting  the  Rugby  code. 

For  many  .years  the  Birch  occupied  a  very  high  posi¬ 
tion  amongst  the  principal  clubs,  and  the  match  v. 
Swinton  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  attractive  and 
'  .  popular  fixtures  in  the  Manchester  district.  Quoting 
from  an  article  which  appeared  in  a  football  annual 
(.'■■■  in  1876,  the  writer  states,  "That  the  Birch  Club,  one 
y  of  the  most  successful  in  the  N orth,  is  entirely  composed 
#;•  of  young  fellows  who  have  had1  to  acquire  what  they 
y  know  of  the  game  within  the  last  two  or  three  years, 
*:  and  so  rapidly  and  thoroughly  have  they  become  pos- 

.  sessed  of  the  knowledge  as'  to  bo  a  lit  match  for 
anv:  club  -in  the  country.  Their  list  of  members  will 
number  nearly  200]  and  if  necessity  arose  they  could 
i  place  four  teams  in  the  field  with  a  great  chance  of 
each  being  successful  against  opponents  of  average 
;  ...  strength.” 

Unfortunately,  this  club,  which  appeared  to  have 
.  -such  bright  prospects,  is  now  broken  up,  still  the  names 
of1  Nicholson,  Cass,  the  brothers  Heggs,  J.  Glossop,  W. 

,  Emery,  T.  Hunter,  R.  and  W.  Macfarlane  will  live  in  the 
memory  of  those  who  remember  the  Birch  Club  in  its 
palmy  days. 


strongest  organisations  playing  ttuguj  iw 
North  of  England,  is  now  unhappily  diss 
club  bid  fair  to  have  a  long  run  of  succei 
:  amongst  its  players  such  names  as  A.  N. 


into  the  ranks  of  the  Manchester  Club,  and  h 
.  -  addition  to  desertion  by  their  members,  to 
against  thd  growing  popularity  of  the  Associate 
'  the  interest  in  Rugby  football  began  to  m 
:  although  the  Preston  Club  made  a  gallant 
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surprising  tbat  we  lmve  to  chronicle  tlic  extinction  ■ 
of  the  elub. 

Broughton  ,  Wasps.  ;■ 

This  club,  now  known  as  the  Broughton,  was 
originally  formed  by  members  of  a  chib  known  in  1869  ■ 

as  Broughton  College:  After  playing  two  or  three 
seasons  on  the  Broughton  Cricket  Ground  they  .changed 
their  title  to  the  Broughton  Wasps,  under  which  name 
they  played  many  a  hard-fought  game  and  won  many  ,, 
a  well-eamed  victory  against  some  of  the  strongest 
opponents  in  the  North.  In  1877  the  Wasps  amal-  '  v, 
gamated  with  a  very  smart  club  of  schoolboys,  which  .  u 

established  itself  in  the  Broughton  district,  called  the  4 
Wellington,  who  were  the  first  club  to  introduce  the 
passing  game  into  Lancashire,  and  brought  it  to  such  " 
perfection,  that,  in  spite  of  their  youth,  they  succeeded 
m  beating  many  of  the  principal  clubs  of  the  district. 
Since  that  period  the  Broughton  Club  has  continued 
on  its  prosperous  career,  and  whilst  several  of  then- 
old  opponents  have  been  compeUed  to  dissolve,  it  is 
a  pleasure  to  record  the  fact  that  this  club  is  in  a 
flourishing  condition. 

Amongst  the  many  prominent  players  hailing  from 
this  club  the  names  of  the  brothers  Sawyer,  J.  H.  Payne, 

H.  Mallalieu,  F.  Moss,  T.  Deane,  Sockett,  the  Den¬ 
netts,  E.  Jordan,  and  E.  H.  Flower  are  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous. 

Thus,  as  has  already  been  stated,  space  only  permits 
of  a  brief  history  of  the  introduction  of  Rugby  footbaU 
into  Lancashire  and  a  reference  to  the  first  few  clubs. 

To  attempt  to  do  justice  to  those  of  a  more  recent  date 
would  exhaust  the  pages  of  this  volume  ■  suffice  it  then 
to  say  that  clubs  such  as  Salford  (with  its  upwards  of 
2,000  subscribers),  Wigan,  Oldham,  Warrington,  Barrow- 
in-Furness,  Liverpool  Old  Boys,  Lancaster,  St.  Helens, 

St.  Helen’s  Recreation,  Widnes,  etc.,  to-day  form  the 
“  backbone  ”  of  the  Rugby  game  in  Lancashire. 

In  this  review  of.  Lancashire  Rugby  footbaR  no 
reference  has  been  made  to  the  rival  code,  "  the  Associa¬ 
tion  game,”  of  which  this  county  is  undoubtedly  a 
stronghold.  Both  codes  are  extremely  popular,  although 
the  conditions  under  which  they  are  played  are  supposed 
to  he  as  wide  as  the  poles.  In  short,  the  ^Football 
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honour  of  being  the  leader,  of  the  movement.  It  was  ho 
who  conceived  the  idea  of  Yorkshire  playing  a  match 
with  Lancashire.  The  first  match  was  played  at  Leeds, 
and  Howard  Wright,  the  captain  of  the  Leeds  Club,  led 
1  the  Yorkshire  team.  From  this  crude  beginning  dates 
the  foundation  of  the  Yorkshire  committee.  "Leeds, 
Bradford,  Huddersfield,  and  Hull  took  up  the  manage 
rnent  of  county  affairs,  simply  because  there  was  none  to 
dispute  their  right  to  govern!  But  the  only  work  to  be 
done  was  in  connection  with  picking  the  teams,  and  this 
task  devolved  almost  entirely  on  the  captain,  who  was 
always  the  representative  of  the  club  whose  ground  had 
been  selected  for  the  match.  Thus  Howard  Wright  led 
the  team  at  Leeds,  Alfred  Bradley  at,  Huddersfield,  and 
Harry  Garnett  at  Bradford;  avid  when  the  matches  took 
place  out  of  the  county,  Hutchinson  of  Hull  held  the 
reins,  and  decided  pretty  much  his  own  way  as  to  who 
should  play  or  be  left  out. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  H.  W.  T.  Garnett  was 
the  first  to  call  a  proper  committee  meeting  together 
prior  to  the  Lancashire  fixture  of  1874-  at  Bradford,  but 
Garnett’s  own  version  of  his  joining  the  committee  is 
somewhat  different.  “My  first  match  with  the  York- 
.  shire  team  was  against  Durham  at  Darlington  in  1873. 
It  was  the  first  match  we  played  with  that  county,  and 
we  plaj'ed  a  return  match  the  same  season  (on  March  21, 
1874).  When  we  went  to  Durham  they  neither  met  us 
at  the  station  nor  gave  us  a  luncheon.  When  the  return 
match  was  to  come  off  at  Leeds,  I  wrote  to  J.  G.  Hudson, 
the  secretary,  asking  for  a  scat  on  the  committee.  I 
was  invited  to  attend!,  and  proposed  the  following  resolu¬ 
tion,  '  That  we  should  entertain  Durham  to  luncheon  at 
the  Queen’s  Hotel,  drive  them  to  the  ground  in  a  four- 
in-hand,  entertain  them  to  dinner  afterwards,  and  send 
them  all  home  chunk/  We  successfully  carried  out  the 
.  programme  with  the  exception  of  the  latest  clause.  We 
.  had"  to  guarantee  the  expenses  amongst  ourselves,  and  l 
s .  can  remember  I  undertook  to  guarantee  £5,  and  actually 
.  bad  to  pay  £3  10s.  as  my  share  of  the  deficit.” 

From  1874  the .  committee  began  to  meet  fairly 
regularly,  and  tliis  again  at  the  instigation  of  Garnett., 
./who  called  the  captains  of  the  Leeds  Athletic,  Bradford, 
•  Hull,  York,  and  Huddersfield  clubs  to  meet  at  tho 
-  Queen’s  Hotel,  Leeds.  The  first  members  were  B.  Canss 
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jarly  clubs” 


•  mentioned  above,  who  conn 
Yorkshire  football.  It  may 
the  names  of  a  few  minor  local  clubs,  that  followed 
gretty  closety  in  the  wake  of  these  early  pioneers,  -viz., 
Chapel  Allerton,  Chapeltown,  Doncaster,  Harrogate, 
Eipon,  Ravensthorpe,  Mirfield.  This  list  does  not,  of 
course,  include  the  whole  of  the  second  division  existing 
at  the  period  referred  to,  but  it  about  comprises  the  list 
^ere  known  to  the  five  eleck  beyond  which 


there  co 


Bull  cl 


is  fon: 


\r.  H.  H.  Hutchh&ob; 


.  —  -  — 2f  promt 

C.  -B.  Lambert,  F.  A.  Scott,  E.  Walthan  , 
all  of  whom  played  in  the  early  Yorkshire  teams^-ainst 
..Lancashire.  The  club  soon  had  a  membership  apforty  to 
fifty  members,  and  played  on  the  Rifle  Barries  parade 
- ,i  Xhe  game  played  was  neither  me  regular 


ground.  Tin 
Rugby  nor  t 


In 


resembling  Rugby,  though  running  with  the  ball  was 
only  permissible  after  a  catch.  The  first  matches. were 
'  in  1867,  against  Lincoln,  both  of  which  were-,  won,  and 
until  1870  three  or  four  matches  were  geneial%played 
in  each  year  "wifh  Bramham  College,  St.  Petey’s  School, ‘  ■. 
York,  Louth  (Lincolnshire),  Newark,  and  perhaps  one 
or  two  others  in  which  the  Hull  Club  was  usually 

^  taken  at  Ferriby.  Here  Leeds 

to  the  distance  between  Hull  and  the  West 
clubs  in  1871  aground  was  rented  at  Selby,  where 
ill  men  met  Leeds,  Bradford,  and  Huddersfield, 
and  beat  them  all,  though  the  win  against  Huddersfield 
was  a  very  lucky  one'.  Club  colours  were  commenced, 
at  that  time  pink  and  white  stripes.  About  this  time 
the  three  Hodgsons,  William,  Richard,  and  Edward, 

.  joined  the  club,  and  also  some  good  men  from  the  public 
schools— viz.,  E.  A.  Hollingbery  and  F.  0.  Moss  from 
;  Rughy,  and  E.  W.  Harrison  from  Cheltenham,  all  of 
..whom  played  for  the  county. 


,  a 


The  Bradford  Football  Club 
Innual  as  founded  in  1868,  bi 
f  die  Bradford  Cricket  Club,  w 


i  clubs  in  North, 
if  “  Nonisw”  a  local 
many  yisfrs  prior  to 


-which  was  then  situated  in  Horton  Road,  nboir^r  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  present  enclosure,  now  known  in- all 
cricket  and  football  circles  as  "Park  Avenne.”  The 
:  football  meetings  of  the  young  men  can  be  traced  back 
to  1863,  and  they  framed  a  code  of  rules  for  themselves, 
the  Rugby  Union  not  having  then  come  into  existence. 
The  game  played  was  a  cross  between  the  present  Asso¬ 
ciation  and-Rugby  rules,  Oates  Ingham  was  the  earliest, 
leader.  This  was  the  foundation  ol  the  B.  F.  0.  Shortly 
after  the  commencement  of  the  club  leave  to  play  on  the 
-  Bradford  ground  was  withdrawn  on  account,  it  is  assumed, 
of  damage  done  to  the  cricket  pitch ;  and  the  club  then 
went  through  various  vicissitudes,  occupying  various 
.  grounds  in  succession,  such  as  Manningham,  Peel  Park, 
and  Girlington,  and  finally  settled  at  Apperley  Bridge,  a 
tew  miles  out  of  Bradford,  until  Park  Avenue  became 


avaiiabl 

ground 


about  1875  the  cricket  club  had  to  leave  the 
i  Horton  Road,  and  took  a  lease  of  a  larger  area 
.  Park  Avenue.  Shortly  after  this  negotiations 


ravr  i-vorJiALh 


Ins  t  onnn-v  than  Harry  Ifiiiiiclt.  of  Ollcy.  and  t, lit" clubs 
oj  4  oi'lislui't  |»Tpotnitod  mi  act  of  ingratitude  when  they 
(lcjim-i'd  past  presidents  ol  the  A  orkslnro  Liuon  of  the 
n»bl  to  sit  on  the  comm  it  ten  us  lowy/uno  members,  and 
thus  severed  (mniclts  ofheinl  connection  with  Yorkshire 
football  4k  n  player  he  was  always  conspicuous  on  the 
held  as  playing  barelegged.  without  stockings  or  shin 
guards.  having  whilst  a  schoolboy  leamt  to  despise  a 
liacle  He  had  many  sides,  tor  he  was  tile  heavy  forward, 
the  last  dribbler,  and  the  long  lacker  bv  turns.  He  could 
also  play  a.  lair  game  at  three-quarter,  and  was  a 
splendid  coach  to  young  players,  whoso  blunders  were 
always  treated  by  him  horn  the  humorous  side.  He  had 
a  perfect  knowledge  oi  the  game  and  was  a  stickler  for 
having  it  played  ■■  according  to  Voeker. 

“  Hie  second  period.  1  883-84-8o.  saiv  Bradford  at 
the  zenith  of  tlieir  lame,  and  at  that  time  their 
successes  over  the  strongest  clubs  m  England  and 
Scotland,  combined  with  the  efficient  management  of 
the  club,  raised  Bradford  into  the  position  of  being  in 
many  ivavs  the  premier  club  of  England.  Much  of 
the  credit  of  these  achievements  js  due  to  the  capable 
captaincy  m  1882-83  of  A.  B.  Perkins,  of  flag- wielding 
fame  and  lorkslure  Louumttce  and  Rugby  Union 
renown,  who  was  a  horn  general,  and  knew  exactly 
Iron  to  keep  a  team  together,  lie  was  fortunate  to  be 
captain  at  a  time  when  the  team  was  acquiring 
strength  almost  weekly.  Fred  Bonsor  had  become  a 
regular  member  of  the  team  ill  1881-82.  which  season 
also  was  the  beginning  of  I  rank  Ritelne  s  connection 
w  ith  the  club.  Edgar  "Wilkinson.  Laurie  Hickson,  and 
Herbert  Bobortshaw  |omed  in  1882-83:  the  following 
season  saw'  Rawson  Robevtshnw  develop  as  a  centre 
thvee-quai tei .  Individual  brilliancy,  combination,  and 
scientific  passing  caused  the  Bradford  team  of  this  period 
to  bo  the  most  accomplished  fifteen  that  has  ever  done 
duty  lor  any  single  club  in  4  orkslnrc 

1'  red  Bonsor  and  .1.  IV  right  were  the  half-backs,  and 
both  men  gamed  International  honours.  The  latter  was 
a  sturdy,  safe,  defensive  player,  and  a  much  better  man 
than  many  moie  showy  players  who  were  supposed  to  be 
Ins  superiors.  Bonsor  was  without  doubt,  the  best  half¬ 
back  that  Yorkshire  has  produced.  Limby,  with  a 


but  not  much  of  a  scruimmiger.  He  anti  Herbert 
Robertshaw  were  the  two  flying  men  ot  the  Bradford 
forward  division,  and  the  most  dangerous  men  near  the 
goal  line.  A  good  dribbler,  a  last  lollower  up,  and 
always  at  hand  to  take  a  pass,  Edgar  \Y  llkmson  had  a 
share  inmost  of  the  many  brilliant  victories  gained  by 
the  Bradford  Club  during  the  period  that  he  was  m  the 
ranks  of  its  team.  In  188(>  he  played  m  all  the  Inter* 
national  matches  of  the  season,  scoring  a  try  against 
Wales,  and  in  the  following  month  obtained  the  only  try 
scored  in  the  Irish  match  at  Dublin.  In  the  following 
season  Wilkinson  played  against  Wales  and  Scotland. 

Rawson  Robertshaw  first  appeared  in  the  Bradford 
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B.  Dransfielcl,  John  Riley,  H.  S heard 
Conacher,  W.  Wirnp'enny,  George  Beaumont,  Whiteley 
Tolson,  C.  E.  Freeman.  Later  on  at  the  Rifle  field  came 
E.  MaUinson.  T.  P.  Crosland,  R.  Welsh,  Harry  and  Frank 
Hutb,  G  M.  Sharpe,  A.  Schofield.  R.  P.  Savery,  B. 
Schofield,  F.  and  H.  Watkinson,  Frank  Walker,  and 
others.  C.  E.  Freeman,  A.  Bradley,  and  H.  Beardsell 
were  the  Huddersfield  stars  of  the  earl}'  period,  the  first 
named  being  a  wonderfully  clever  all-round  player,  who 
was  always  worth  watching ;  Harry  Beardsell,  'since  so 
well  known  in  connection  with  athletics,  scored  the  first 
goal  obtained  against  Lancashire  in  1871.  Yorkshire  did 
not  score  a  goal  again  till  18S3. 

Harry  Huth  was  the  first  member  of  the  Hudders¬ 
field  Club  to  play  for  England.  He  and  his  two  brothers, 
Fred  and  Frank,  all  three  played  for  Yorkshire,  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  same  team  against  Cheshire  in  1878.  The 
time  of  the  Huths  forms  a  distinct  epoch  in  the  history 
of  the  Huddersfield'Ciub,  and  is  often  styled  “  the  palmy 
days  of  the  Huths.”  Certainly  upon  the  retirement  of 
the  three  brothers,  the  fortunes  of  the  Huddersfield 

culminating  in  the  winning  of  the  cup  in  1890.  The 
characteristics  of  Harry’s  play  were  his  wonderfnl 
dodging  powers.  He  vr~  -  - . — . J 


peculiar  way,  with  a  jerk  back  of 
..  -  .  . -  ..  thrust  of  the  body,  eluding  the  tackle. 
He  played  against  Scotland  in  1879.  Frank  and  Fred 
both  played  either  as  forwards  or  backs,  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  latter,  a  powerful,  clever  forward, 

Ernest  Woodhead,  who  played  against  Ireland  in 


was  a  tall,  cle1 
played  as  a  th 
He  was  essentially  a  dribbler, 
three-quarter  was  Very  dang 
got  possession  of  the  ball. 


.  against  Ire! 
linburgh  University  he 

practice 
shone  particularly 


J.  Dyson  obtained  his  cap  in  1.800,  appearing  against 
Scotland  in  the  famous  match  of  1890,  and  scored  a  try. 
He  did  not  play  again  till  1892.  Dyson  is  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  fast  and  strong  runner,  being  very  difficult  to  stop, 


Wakefield.  Trinity,  and  W 
•  met.  Tfio  record  at  the  e 
matches  had  been  played 


the  club,  for  haring  been  deprived  of  the  use  of  th< 
■  Trinity  cricket  ground,  the  club,  after  playing  one  or  rive 
matches  at  Ovemleb.had  recourse  toSIcircoat  Moor(iiov 
known  as  Savile  Park.)  This  was  open  to  the  public  fret 
of  charge,  and  great  crowds  used  to  assemble  to  watcl 
the  play.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  Halifax  Club  play  their  matches  there  wat 
the  beginning  of  the  interest  taken  in  the  play  which  lia: 
caused  the  Rugby  game  to  be  so  popular  in  Yorkshire 
Halifax  was  the  first  club  who  could  claim  to  have  anj 
considerable  number  of  supporters.  At  Skireoat  Moot 
it’ was  that  George  Thomson,  residing  near  the  ground 
first  watched  the  play,  and  then  made  his  debut  as  t 
player.  In  1876-77,  an  amalgamation  was  entered  int< 
between  the  cricket  and  football  clubs,  and  a  new  groum 
opened  at  Hanson  Lane,  where  the  club  had  their  head 
quarters  till  they  purchased  and  laid  out  the  presen 
ground  at  Thrum  Hall. 

The  Halifax  team  has  always  taken  a  prominent  par 
in  the  tussle  for  the  cup.  By  winning  in  the  first  yea 
of  the  competition,  when  they  defeated  Bradford  a 
Apperley  Bridge,  they  demonstrated  that  the  cm-liusiasii 
arid  energy  of  the  self-taught  player  was  sufficient  t 
successfully  cope  with. the  scientific  knowledge. of  th 


imftho8-  club  repeated  "the 
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who  played  in  no  less  than  -six  final  ties — viz.,  1 880-tit 
82-S.T-87-S8,  and  wore  tlio  same  jersey  on  all  occasion*.'-;, 
In  the  later  matches  the  faded  jersey  was  a  conspicuous; 
object  on  tlie  field.  ,  '  •  ’>d.4 

'  Kilner  played  five  years  for  Yorkshire,  and  -played)! 
against  Ireland  in  1880.'  He  was  early  elected  a  members 
of  the  Yorkshire  Committee,  and  also  served  on  th'o.s 
committee  of  the  Eugby  Union.  At  one  time  he  reUi 
signed  his  connection  ‘with  both,  declining  to  server  a  ?.- 
mere  delegate  of  his  chib.  In  1887  he  again  became  ’a;  .' 
member  of  tlio  Yorkshire  Committee,  and  in  1889. once  ;?, 
more  joined  the  Rugby  Union.  He  was.  elected  vice-;  ? 
president  of  Yorkshire  in  1888,  and  President  in  1891,1  .s. 

Herbert  Fallas,  the  only’  other  Trinity  man  who  has  ?  ,? 
obtained  his  cap,  was  a  dodgy  three-quarter  of  good/ 
kicking  powers,  but  Trinitarians  always  aver  that  the 
best  man  who  played  for  the  club  was  C.  E.  Bartram, 
who  in  his  day  attracted  much  attention  in  Yorkshire. 
Ho  will  be  best  remembered  for  his  inventive  genius  in 
discovering  loopholes  in  the  laws,  especially  os  regards  . 
the  trick  of  picking  up  and  dropping  at  goal  after, a  try 
obtained  in  an  unfavourable  position  He  was  a  speedy  - 
man  and  an  exceedingly  fine  and  accurate  kicker.  When  . 
tried  in  the  North  team  he  was  past  his  best  form. 

Dewsbury. 

The  Dewsbury  Club,  the  club  of  the  Newsomes,  was 
established  October,  1875,  the  founders  being  W.  B. 
Atkins  and  W.  H.  Heys,  both  of  whom  played  for  the  chili . 
for  several  seasons ;  the  former  was  secretary  for  over 
seven  years,  resigning  in  1884;  the  latter  has  gained 
considerable  notoriety  in  Yorkshire  as  a  handicapper. 
The  club  dates  its  rise  from  the  time  of  the  Newsomes 
joining  the  club.  Accident  had  somewhat  to  do  with 
this  fortunate  episode  in  the  club’s  history.  The  Leeds 
Caledonians  appeared  at  Crown  Flats  short-handed,  and 
Mark  Newsome,  then  just  leaving  school,  who  happened 
to  be  present  as  a  spectator,  was  pressed  into  service  for 
the  visitors.  This  was  practically  tlie  beginning  of  his 
football  career  and  subsequent  success.  He  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Dewsbury  Committee  and  offered  the 
captaincy  of  the  club,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  . 
it  is  almost  entirely  due  to  tlie  splendid  play  of  the  . 
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In  1880  I  proposed  that  a  Challenge  Cup  should'.  ' 
instituted,  and  this  was  at  once  accepted  and .  acted,  onig 
An  old  hundred-guinea  racing  cup,  weighing:  oyer® 
100  ounces,  was  bought  and  nearly  paid  for  by  private!;; 
subscription,  the  County  ultimately  paying  £23,  while  ? 
the  members  of  the  Northern  subscribed  £16,  and  those  :q 
of  Northumberland  £8.  . 

The  match  list  for  the  first  season  showed  fixtures  .v.'J 
Durham,  Cumberland,  and  Dumfriesshire— all  won.  The  ; 
selectedteamtOplayuCumberlandatWhitehavenwas:  ,J:  ' 
Co wper  and S.  F.  Prest,  backs ;  J.  Low.thiun  Bell  and  W;  Farr, 
three-quarter-backs  ;  J.  V,  Rutherford  and  J.  McConnell, 
half-backs;  W.  Ridley,  D.  Fawcus.W.  Dickenson,  S.  Oliver, ' t 
J.  G.  Burden,  J.  H.  Richardson,  D.  M.  Dodd,  W.  Pattin-  t 
son,  and  C.  Gibson,  forwards;  R.  H.  Robb,  one  of  our 
present  vice-presidents,  ultimately  getting  his  place,  in 
the  team.  Our  second  match  was  v.  Dumfriesshire.  .. -. 
Again  we  played  two  full  backs.  This  match  we  won  ; 
by  4  goals  to  nil,  not  a  single  minor  being  scored,  on  .  ' 
either  side.  Ridley,  now  Dr.  Ridley,  again  got  his'  place,  . 
as  also  did  Coward,  and  perhaps  no  two  of  our  forwards 
liave  been  better  known  outside  their  county  than  these ;  , 

both  kept  their  places  and  played  regularly  for  years,  1 
and  both  ultimately  captained  the  team.  J.  S.  Crawford,.  .  . 
our  present  senior  vice-president,  played  among  the  ' 
forwards  in  the  match. 

The  first  match  in  which  we  played  three  three- 
quarters  was  v.  Edinburgh  University  in  February,  1881. 

In  November,  1881,  we  played  our  first  match,  <u., 
Yorkshire,  when  they  beat  us  by  1  goal  to  nil, we  having: 
to  play  half  the  game  with  fourteen  men,.  Jack,  now  Dr.,  . 
Rutherford,  getting  a  couple  of  ribs ,  broken  in  stopping  ' 
one  of  tbe  Yorkshire  rushes. 

In  tlie  season  1881-82  Symington  first  played  for 
Northumberland,  and  a  more  honest  and  hardworking 
player  never  donned  jersey.  There  will  doubtless  be 
many  Yorlcsliiremen  who  remember  his  superb  collaring 
at  Bradford  in  February,  1885,  while  playing  v.  York¬ 
shire.  When  at  full  speed  he  collared  a  player  with  one 
arm,  just  as  that  player  had  given  a  short  pass'  to  a 
neighbour.  Like  lightning  he  caught  tbe  second  player 
with  his  other  arm,  hugged  the  two  to  his  breast,  his 
momentum  carrying  him  and  them  several  yards..-  The 
cheers  from  all  parts  of  the  ground  I  shall  never  forget. 
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But  how  the  mighty  fall !  Shortly  after  this  he  got  a 
good  appointment  as  manager  of  an  Indian  tea-garden. 
After  some  years’  residence  there  he  caught  the  Indian 
paralysis,  and  is  now  to  be  seen  at  Eastbourne  wheeled 
about  in  a  bath-chair.  Poor  Symington  ! 

In  March,  1883,  the  first  special  train  ever  run 
in  Northumberland  or  Durham  in  connection  with 
football  was  rim  from  Hexham  to  Newcastle,  Tvne- 
dale  playing  in  .  the  final  for  the  Challenge  Cup. 
About  this  time  I,' on  behalf  of  my  County,  took  a 
great  interest  in  .  attempting  to  arrive  at  a  definite 
qualification  for  County  players,  and  in  the  November 
attended  a  meeting  of  County  representatives.  L.  Stokes, 
as  representing  Kent,  was  voted  to  the  chair,  and,  after 
discussion,  the  laws,  nearly  as  they  are  now,  were  framed 
I  afterwards  proposed  m  the  Rugby  Union  Oommitte< 
that  the  Rugby  Union  should  adopt  them,  but  the  then 
•  committee  thought  it  was  outside  their  jurisdiction,  and 
it  was  not  until  a  couple  of  years  ago  that  they  were 
adopted  by  the  Union.  How  different  now,  when  the 
Rugby  Union  have  the  whole  supervision  of  County 
championship! 

.  On  the  26th  January,  1884,  we  first  placed  Cheshire, 

when  Cheshire  had  to  give  it  up  owing  to  the  new 
engagements  forced  on  to  her  by  the  championship.  The 
first  two  matches  were  played  at  Leeds  at  a  half-way 
house,  Mr.  Glover,  the  then  ’Yorkshire  secretary,  making 
the  arrangements.  Since  then  they  have  been  home- 
and-home  fixtures.  .  The  first  match  we  won  by  3  goals 
and  2  tries  to  nil,  I  think 

In  the  spring  of  1884,  I,  in  the  joint  names  of  the 
Durham  County  secretary  and  of  myself,  called  a  meeting 
of  all  club  secretaries  in  Northumberland  and  Durham, 


Durham  and  here. 


In  1884  we  first  paid  the  rail  fares  of  our  players ; 
before  then  every  man  not  only  paid  his  own,  but  also 
his  share  of  any  entertainment  given  to  visiting  teams. 
This  latter  was  continued  two  yearn  longer,  since  which 
the  County,  like  all  others,  has  undertaken  all  expenses 
in  connection  with  their  matches;  and  the  present, 
generation  of  players  have  to  thank  the  self-sacrifices  of 
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lhi.se  nl  i.li'  past.  Mini.  the  Comity  is  nr  its  present 

In  lins  season  ini  instituted  a  Junior  Challenge .  Cup,  • 
end  had  1*7  entries  from  pnnor  clubs  baling  a  member¬ 
ship  n(  (i4.r).  Also  m  this  season  Dr.  Ridley  first  cap¬ 
tained  lus  County :  imd  Id  A.  Bainbridgc,  a  most  pro¬ 
mising  vninta  three-tjuarter.  first,  played  tor  the  Comity; 
lie  appeared  to  have  .a  brilliant  football  future  before 
luin.  lmt  after  his  first  term  at  Cambridge  started  on  a 
trip  round  the  world,  and  was  killed  by  the  memorable  . 
volcanic.  eruption  at  the  liot  wells  in  north  New 
Zealand. 

InNovoiubcr,  1885.  Dinner  and  Gill,  two  three-quarter 
backs,  who  m  future  years  did  good  service  for  the 
County,  and  who  both  afterwards  captained  their  club 
teams,  first  played  lor  the  County.  At  one  time  Gill 
used  to  be  both  a  sure  place  and  drop  :  when  he  first 
played  for  Northern  II..  there  was  seldom  a  match 
without  a  dropped  goal  from  him.  I  remember  one 
Wednesday  match,  when  Northern  II.  turned  up  weak 
and  short  at  .Sunderland  to  play  the  II.  team  of  that 
club — reinforced  for  the  day  by  several  of  their  first, 
team — Sunderland  scored  .0  tries,  three  behind  the  posts ; 
but  failed  at  each  attempt  at  goal.  Just  before  the  call 
of  time.  Northern  got  a  try  close  t.o  the  touch  line  :  Gill 
took  the  place,  landed  a  goal,  and  won  the  match. 

In  November.  1885.  Mason  .Scott,  who  is  now  touring 
round  the  world  to  recruit  alter  lus  severe  illness  of  last 
winter,  was  first  elected  to  play  for  us.  For  one  match — 
that  v.  Cheshire — playable  that  winter,  we  had  a  grand 
back  team:  .Sample,  back,  toutton,  Y.  Rutherford,  and 
C.  Gill,  with  Mason  Scott  and  AY.  R.  Gray  at  half.  Un¬ 
fortunately  frost  stepped  m.  Gray  was  a  very  reliable 
half ;  when  at  Cambridge  he  played  off  ail’d  on  for 
the  Yarsity,  but  never  got  lus  blue.  In  this  I  very 
decidedly  think  the  Varsity  captain  was  at  fault  in  his 
pudginent. 

Jn  1885  our  present  County  secretary  got  a  seat  on 
the  committee,  but  lost  it  the  following  year  when  the 
number  was  reduced. 

In  February,  1887,  in  the  Durham  match  Alderson 
first  played  at  half-back  for  Northumberland,  and  did 
much  towaids  a  inning.  Durham  had  just  previously 
played  up  well  v.  Lancashire,  and  came  confident  (if 
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COUNTY  FOOTBALL  :  CHESHIRE. 

By  J.  IF.  H.  Thorp. 

CHESHIRE  was  one  ot  the  earliest  of  the  smaller 
Counties  to  form  a  Union  under  Rugby  rules: 
Macclesfield  and  Crewe  bail  ]omed  the  Rugby  Union  be¬ 
fore  the  season  LS/o-O.  the  same  year  as  Bradford,  and# 
only  two  seasons  after  Manchester.  Liverpool  and  Hull. 

In  1.ST4-  is.  Fynney  ot  Crewe  had  played  in  the  first 
North  i'.  South  match  at  Rugby,  and  Sale  claimed  to  have 
a.  club  under  Rugby  rules  in  1.&6X.  In  1875-6  J.  W.  H. 
Iliorp  attempted  to  get  up  a  Comity  team  from  old 
1  arsityaud  public-school  players  ivlio.  although  resident 
m  Cheshire,  had  naturally  been  drawn  into  the  powerful 
clubs  of  Liverpool  and  Manchester :  but  it  was  not  until 
the  end  of  the  season  1876-77  that,  by  the  energy  of 
H.  M.  Blythe  (Birkenhead  Park),  the  first  president,  and 
A.  h.  YV  ard.  of  bale,  the  lust  County  match  was  played 
against  Lancashire  at  bale,  a  trial  match  between  East 
and  YV  est  Cheshire  having  first  been  played.  Lancashire 
won  by  1  goal  2  tries  to  1  try.  the  latter  being  obtained 
for  the  home  County  by  H.  C.  Rowley,  the  International 
player.  E.  C.  Ivendall  was  captain,  and  YV.  H.  YVallace 
and  J.  YY .  H.  Thorp,  the  present  secretary  and  presi¬ 
dent.  played  m  the  match.  E.  lvewley  was  the  Lanca¬ 
shire  captain,  and  Hulton.  Knowles.  Hunt,  and  Greg 

In  I  ebruary.  1 878.  when  the  two  Counties  met  for  the 
second  tune.  Lancashire  won  easily  by  8  goals  and  a  try  to 
in/..  A.  A.  Hornby  was  captain  of  the  Red  Rose  team;  with 
R.  Hunt,  three-quarter  back,  and  that  wonderful  dribbler 
Openshaw  at  half.  Cheshire  wore  the  wheatsheaf  jersey 
for  the  first  time,  Kendall,  lliorp,  and  Middleton  playing 
again:  but.  ill  March,  when  Cheshire  met  Yorkshire  for 
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The  plaoo-kiak  foiled,  and  thus  the  match,  eaile  Ai 
a  draw.  The  like  result  occurred  at  HuddehSft  Jfe 
lisoi  when  two  cleverly- dropped  goals  ;  causedyjitte®; 
Cheshire  snore  to  ential  the  goal  and  3  .  ..tnes.'ISSfctji 
taiimil  by  Yorkshire.  1892  saw  Cheshire 
kcuhcad  after  another  exciting  game,  the  Cheshire 'meVl! 
obtaining  a  trv  just  on  call  of  time,  and  thus  converting-', 
what  looked  like  a  defeat  into  an  unexpected'  vietdry,;  ^ 
In  justice  to  Yorkshire  it  should  be  mentioned  thatjonjo 
several  occasions  prominent  Bradfordians  have'.MbwkjS- 
absent  from  the  team  selected  to  meet  Cheshire  in. ordfe:'-1 
that  then'  club  might  meet  Blaekheath  with  their,  full: 
strength. 

The  chief  feature  of  late  years  in  Cheshire*  football 
lias  been  the  rise  of  the  Runcorn  Club,  composed  chiefly  v, 
of  working  men,  who  by  combination  and  keen  interest' : 
in  tlieir  practice  gauies  have  reached  first  class  rank, 
beating  Bradford  in  1892.  Stockport  Club  also  has. t- 
made  great  progress  lately.  The  County  kept  on  the  ■  ■ 
even  tenor  of  its  play,  losing  to  Midlands  and  Lancashire'  . 
but  winning  its  matches  with  Durham,  Yorkshire,  and  ■ 
Cumberland.  Nine  clubs  compose  the  Union:'  ji;  L 


As  a  County,  Cumberland  lias  .always  enjoyed  a  high 
reputation  in  the  world  of  athletics.  The  dalesmeiiin 
this  part  of  northern  England  have  for  a.  long  period 
practically  held  their  own  against  all  .comers  in  most ' 
field  sports.  Such  men  as  Steadman,  Jamieson,  Louder., 
Clark,  Rickerby,  Wright,  and.  a  host  of  others  whose  feats  in 
the  wrestling  ring  have  gained  them  a  reputation  that 
extends  to  the  Antipodes,  being  but  the  type  of  a  class 
who  possess  all  the  muscle  and  jihisipie  necessary  to 
a  successful  career  hi  any  department  of  athletics; 
We  believe  that  so  far  back  as  1S70  the  Carlisle  Club 
claims  to  have  been  devotees  at  the  .Rugby  shrine, 
having  played  nearly  twenty-two  years  under  the  code 
laid  clown  by  the  Rugby  Union,  Ih  the  year  1876 
Whitehaven  appears  to  have  formed,  a  Rugby  Club, 
ar  later  by  Workington,  after  whieh  several' 
larts  of  the  County  followed  .in'  rapid 
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organise  and  sucCessfaUyinanjC? 
matches  with  the  ik'i<rlili«nring 
Cumberland,  and  Cheshire.  They 
many  difficulties;  not  theleiet 


played  for  the  North,  and 
itemational  matches  in  .the 
•e  then  members  of  Lanca 
fyldeslev.  and  Cross  at  St 


slayers  qualified  for  Laneft- 
piised.  They  were  equally 
n  Westmorland,  but  their 
ated  because  there  was  no 
id  County  whomould  press 
f  the  selecting  hodv.  The 
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CHAPTER  XX III 

COUNTY  FOOTBALL:  THE  MIDLANDS. 


By  E.  B.  Holmes. 

BURTON  can  claim  to  be  the  oldest  Rugby  football 
club  in  the  Midland  Counties,  being  instituted’  in. 
the  year  1S70.  Thus  the  Rugby  game  has  been  played  in 
the  Midlands  for,  about  twenty  years.  It  has  not  taken 
such  a  hold  uponthe  public  as  the  Association  game.and'in 
consequence  the  clubs  lmve  been  comparatively  few  in. 
number,  though  for  the  past  -  few  years  Coventry,' 
Leicester,  Burton,  Rughy,  and  Moseley  have  all  been 
able  to  put  fairly  strong  teams  into  the  field.  In  the 
’seventies  Handsworth,  The  Crusaders,  Old  Edwardians, 
and  Wolverhampton  were  all  well-known  clubs  playing 
under  Rugby  rules.  But  ill  the  early  days  so. difficult 
was  it  for  the  Moseley  Club  to  obtain  fixtures  without 
having  to  travel  a  long  way  from  home,  that  they 
arranged  matches  with  the  Wednesbury  Strollers,  an 
Association  club  of  some  repute,  on  the  understanding 
that  a  game  under  Association  rules  should  be  played 
at  Wednesbury,  and  that  in  the  return  match  at  Moseley 
Rugby  Union  rules  should  be  adhered  to.  . 

The  Burton  Club,  .founded  in  1870,  has  supplied 
such  players  as  8.  H.  Everslied,  who  gained  a  place  in 
the  North  team,  and  was  on  the  reserve  for  England, 
Frank  Everslied,  J.  L.  Mayger,  who  has  played  for  the 
South,  and  Ward;  whilst  Coventry,  has  been  the  club 
of  the  Ratliffs  and  the  Rotherhams.  ‘  , 

Coventry  is  one  of  the  oldest  clubs  in  the  Midlands. 
As  early  as  1870-71  a  club  was  started  by  some  gentle¬ 
men  at  Stoke,  near  Coventry;  playing  Originally  only 
scratch  matches  under  Association  rules,  but  after  a 
season  or  two  the  handling  code  v 
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The, newly  constituted  County  Union  immediately 
w-cSmmenced  playing  County  matches.  The  history  of 
.’•those.matches  may  be  divided  into  three  stages,  charac- 
I  tensed  by  ambition,  consolidation,  and  development 
‘-respectively.  In  the  early  days  Yorkshire,  Lancashire, 
Oxford  University,  ■  and  Wales  were  encountered,  and 
:  though  the  first  match  against  Yorkshire,  who  sent  a 
weak  team,  was  won,  the  subsequent  reverses  were  of  so 
decisive  a  character  that  the  vaulting  ambition  of  the 
‘  young  Union  received  such  a  check  that  in  LSS5  the 
authorities  considered  it  wise  to  abandon  these  fixtures 

■  till  then-  players  bad  obtained  greater  experience  in  the 
game.  .In  these  matches  the  Union  were  often  without 

■x  tlie  services  of  the  Moseley  players,  who  m  consequence 
of .  important  club  fixtures  or  for  other  reasons,  held 
.  aloof  from  the  Union’s  matches.  H.  Katlift',  of  ( ’oventry, 

■  seeded  m  1SS1  by  S.  H.  Evershed,  of  Burton.  Liming 


of  the  Union,  so  win  c  ... 
y'/x-'  mittcemeii  held  themselves  responsible  for  i 
.xqv-y.  .-  During  the  next  few  years  the  Midlands  confined 
oxkil  their  .  efforts  to  meeting  such  Counties  as  fim-ic) , 
and  Gloucestershire ;  occasionally  matches 
Y v ...  -have  been  played  with  Middlesex  and  the  Universities 
sss^jferfPf.  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  In  those  the  balance  of  success 
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lias  boon  fairly  even.  Surrey  have  been  defeated  thrice/’ 
and  have  won  one  match.  Against  Northamptonshire' 
the  record  is  four  to  three  in" favour  of  the  Midlands1; 
the  Gloucestershire  matches  are  evenly  divided  with. 
three  victories,  throe  defeats,  and  one  drawn Tmaiteh:;. 
Only  one  match  has  been  played  with  Middlesex,  -when j , 
the 'Midlands  won  by  1  try  to  nil.  The  Universities  i 
have  generally  been  too  strong  for  the  Midlanders.  ,  “i. 
During  tin's,  the  consolidation  period  of  the  Midland-: 
Union,  the  cup  competition  had  roused  the  enthusiasm; 
of  the  public  and  the  players.  More  clubs  joined  the 
Union,  and  the  play  of  tlie  different  teams  improved.. 
Moseley  no  longer  held  a  position  pre-eminently  superior 
to  the  other  clubs;  Burton,  Leicester,  Coventry,  Rugby, 
and  the  old  Edivardiaus  had  raised  themselves  till  they 
were  on  a  par  with  the  famous  Birmingham  Club,  n, 
indeed,  they  were  not  superior  to  them.  But  it  was- 
reserved  for  H.  Vassall  to  propose  the  scheme  which  has 
had  such  an  effect  in  developing  the  resources  of  the 
Midland  clubs.  Formerly  the  Midland  player's  road  to 
.  distinction  was  through  the  North  team  to  International 
honours.  But  such  was  the  supply  of  strong  candidates 
from  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  that  there  was  little 
chance  of  a  good  Midlander  gaining  the  favourable 
notice  of  the  Northern  selectors,  for  the  failure  of  the 
Union  to  play  matches  with  the  two  great  Northern 
counties  was  a  step  fatal  to  the  chance  of  any  Midland 
player  catching  the  eye  of  the  Selecting  Committee. 
S.  H.  Evevshed  has  been  the  solitary  representative  of 
tlie  Midlands  chosen  for  the  North  team.  Accordingly 
it  was  suggested  that  the  Midlands  should  he  transferred  . 
from  the  North  to  the  South,  and  that.  Midland  players 
should  henceforth  be  'eligible  to  play  in  the  Southern 
teams  instead  of  for  the  North.  Then  in  1SS9  a  match 
was  arranged  between  the  Midland  Counties  and  London. 
To  the  surprise  of  the  Londoners  they  were  defeated  by 1 
a  goal  to  a  try,  and  alter  the  good  front  shown  by  the 
Midlanders  several  of  their  men  were  chosen  to  plaj’-  in 
the  Southern  trial  matches.  Finally,  J.  H.  Rogers,  of 
Moseley,  F.  Evershed,  and  J.  L.  Mayger,  of  Burton,  were 
selected  to  play  for  the  South  against  the  North.  Rogers 
and  Evershed  obtaining  their  International  caps,  whilst 
.Maygerplayed  for  England  against  the  champion  County, 

1  orkshire.  A.  Rogers,  a  younger  brother  of  J.  H.  Rogers, 
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'  the  olden  times  culminated  in  the  season  1882-83,  and 
■•«/-  so  for  that  season  the  record  ot  Gloucester  Comity  was 
•  ••■'.rlnost -favourable.  As  the  City  Club  deteriorated  so  the 
:-w  iortmies  of  the  Comity  Union  declined,  aud  as,  again,  tlio 

-  -  City  Club  improved  its  record,  so  once  more  did  victory 

-  •  grace- the  eftorts  oi  the  County  fifteen,  for  in  the  seasons 

1889-90,  1890-91,  1891-92,  'Glouccstorsliire  lost  two 
:  matches  onty.  Those  seasons  have  been  the  period  of  the 
>• '  revival  of  the  strength  of  Gloucester  City,  and  the  figures 
.quoted  prove  most  conclusively  that  the  City  Club  has 
"been  the  roam-stay  of  the  Union  for  years,  and  that 
•-without  its  support  the  whole  scheme  must  have 
collapsed.  It  has  been  no  uncommon  occurrence  to  find 
-the  Citv  Club  represented  in  the  County  fifteen  by  twelve 
->•'  or  thuteen  players,  including  all  the  backs. 

It  should  always  be  remembered  m  estimating  the 
•’  w  strength  of  this  Xlmon  that  where,  through  illness  or 
accident,  any  of  the  chosen  team  cannot  play,  it  is 
- •  almost  impossible  to  get  any  adequate  substitute,  except 
;--\  perhaps  among  the  .forwards.  A  notable  instance  of  this 
w  .occurred  in  1891,  m  the  match  v.  Lancashire,  when 
y  vA.  F.  Hughes,  the  Gloucester  full-back,  had  to  play  for 
w  .the  County.  although  in  extreme  ill-health.  If  a  subxti- 
:%v.  tute'is  now  needed  outside  the  semmmagers  he  has 
-/-/.Usually  to  be  taken  from  the  City  second  fifteen. 

-.V'  v  ;  Somerset,  Devonshire,  and  the  Midland  Counties  have 
...  been  the  regular  opponents  of  Gloucestershire,  and  those 
rT-  Unions  now  form  the  South-Western  group  in  the 
/•  •  Championship  scheme.  In  the  first  year  of  the  County 
•  /.Championship  (1890-91)  Gloucestershire  were  the  winners 
:,W-:  in  the  South-Western  group  ;  but  in  the  match  against 
:  I*--; Lancashire  in  the  second  series  they  met  with  a  crushing 
'■ defeat,  bemg  vanquished  by  the  score  of  4  goals  and  2 
fc//:. tries  to  mi.  In  the  past  season  they  succumbed  to  what 
one  of- their  officials  designates  "the  huge  combination 
■r /entitled  the  Midland  Counties.”  Much  of  this  later 
-..success  has  been  due  to  the  efforts  of  H.  V.  Page,  the 
6ld  Oxford  University  forward,  now  captain  ot  the 
Gloucester  City  Club. 

--At  the  end  of  the  season  1890-91.  a  successful 
f  ^  Attempt  was-made  to  improve  the  standing  of  the  Union, 
£&qthe  -.prime  mover  m  the  matter  bemg  H.  J.  Houghton 
j^f’<Gloiicester),  the  present  president  ot  the  Union.  New 
^mUJlcs  were  drawn  up.  and  all  clubs  of  any  note  were 
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and  runner,  anil  his  tnckling  was  terrific.-  He  journeyed  'i 
tire  times  to  London  to  piny  in  smell  nmtchcsliefore'lieinjlpi! 
selected  to  piny  for  England,  so  difficult  was  it.in  those 
days  lor  a  provincial.  player  to  .gain  the  lavou’-ablc  hbtiei£;l 
of  the  selecting  body.  Bush  played  for  England  against 
Scotland  in  1872,  LS74, 1875, 1870,  and  against  .  Ireland;;, 
in  1875.  In  1,873  he  was  in  Australia  playing  ericketwitliv 
W.  G.  draco’s  team.  '  .  '  -  : 'K'CU. 

W.  ().  M oherly  was  educated  at  Rugby  and  Oxford., 
He  always  played  three-quarter,  but  was  picked  aAa’full-' 
back  for  England.  He  was  a  clever  runner;  could- drop. , 
with  either  foot,  and  was  a  good  shot  at  goal.  . .  ;  /  .ye 
Hiatt  C.  Baker  was  a  huge  forward,  doing  a  power  .'of 
work  in  the  scrummage,  and  took  the  ball  excellently-  - 
out  of  touch.  A  very  strong  runner,  lie  led  a  pack  of  . 
forwards  admirably  by  direction  and  example.  -He. 
played  against  Wales  in  1887.  : 

J.  D.  Miller  was  somewhat  of  Lockwood’s  'build; ;  at 
very  short  hut  excellent  lull-hack.  Very  long  and. : 
certain  kick,  and  could  stand  any  amount  of  wear  .and. 
tear.  He  was  the  first  representative  of  the  'Western 
Counties  on  the  Rugby  Union  Committee. 


Somerset  County  matches  date  back  as  far. -is  the  year 
1875-70,  hut  the  present  organisation  was  not"  inaugu¬ 
rated  till  the  year  1881-S2.  The  first  match  was  played 
against  Devon  ill  the  season  of  1S75-76,  when'  Willmott, 
ot  Weston,  acted  as  captain.  .The  match  was  won  by 
Devon,  the  score  being  1  try.  As'  a.  proof  of  the 
slight  beginning  of  the  County  organisation,  it 'may  be 
mentioned  that  the  “  gate  ”  taken  at  the  matches  during 
the  first  season  amounted  to  £5  3s.  9d. ;;  that  the  travel¬ 
ling  expenses  paid  out  of  the  County  funds,  were 
14s.  3d.,  and  that,  the  total  income  from  all  sources 
was  £22  5s.  Id. 

Of  the  second  season  there  appears  to  be  no  record. 
In  the  third  season,  1S77-7S,  the  late  H  Fox. acted  as 
captain  and  lion,  secretary.  During  this  season  the 
names  of  H.  Yassall  and  H.  (1.,  Fuller  ■  appear  in  the 

In  18S0-SI,  H.  Fox  was  succeeded  in  the  posts  of 


outplayed  Somerset,  scoring  2  goals  and  .  3  tries  to 
a  try.  Loclnvood  for  Yorkshire  was  in  very  fine  form, 
and  to  him  more  than  any  other  player  ,  did  Somerset 
owe  her  defeat.  Blackheath,  twice,  and  London-Scottish  ■ 
were  also  met,  with  the  result  of  two  defeats -and  one 


victory.  TheNew  Zealanders  had  no  diffi  culty  in  polishing 
on  a  weak  team  of  the  County  by  scoring  4  goals  and  5 
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•V..^dclition'-to  having  rendered  valuable  service  in  the 
-•--field,  has  been  a  model  official 

•  .  -At  the  present  tune,  no  less  than  three  Somerset 
.'•  ^players  have,  seats  upon  the  Rugby  Union  Committee. 

.:iIaiTy  'Vassal!  the  famous  Oxford  captain,  and  possibly 
C,  the  besf  football  general  that  ever  appeared  on  tlic 
’field  •  of  r  play,  assisted  Somerset  County  on  several 
occasions.  He  last  played  for  the  County  o.  Uevon, 

'  j  m  '  ISSO-Sl ,  •when  lie  •  obtained  the  only  3  tries 
-scored  by  Somerset.  The  West-country  is  famed  for 
•  its  big  men,  but  even  in  a  County  wliieii  can  boast  of 
■  its  “John  Ridd,”  the  mighty  Vassall  was  an  object 

■  -  of  interest  and  wonder,  and  in  his  passage  to  and  from  the 

1  -held  of  play  he  used  to  be  followed  by  a  small  crowd  of 

■  -  boys,  intent  on  gazing  on  the  massive  limbs  of  the  Ajax 
•’  of  *  the  football  field.  Another  prominent  Somerset 
,  ■  man — ■prominent  both  in  the  field  of  play  and  in  the 

-  council-  chamber  of  the  Union  —  is  H.  Cl  Fuller, 

•  of  Bath,  and  now  the  representative  of  Cambridge 
-•'  University  on  the  Executive.  Fuller  was  captain  of 

the  team  in  1S75  and  1876.-  He  firstplayedtor  Somerset  m. 
>•  1877-78,  and  m  1878-79  .obtained  his  blue  at  Cambridge 
.  as  half-back,  but  in  1879-80  he  played  forward  tor  lus 
•;  ’Varsity.  He  took  part  in  the  North  v.  .South  match 
/,  in. .1881-82,  and  obtamed  liis  England  cap  m  ISM -82, 
*'  •;  appearing  against  Ireland  and  Scotland.  In  the  season 
v.;  1882-83,  he  played  m  all  three  International  matches, 
r:  ,and  also  againsF  Wales  in  18S3-84.  In  that  year  lie  left 
V-England  and  did- not  return  till  18«G.  when  he  continued 
..-•pitying  -for- Somerset  for  two  or  three  years.  He  was  a 

•  very  fine  forward,  possessing  both  pace  and  weight ;  but 
yWin  Ins  latter  years  was  inclined  to  play  wmg  forward. 

,  ::-.His  bald  head  was  a  familiar  object  in  the  football  held, 

:  and' the.  writer  can  remember  overhearing  a  spectator 
./.••'.remark : ■  " How  well  that  old  gentleman  docs  play. 

,%>.  Jtgmay  he  that  such  prominence  was  distasteful  to 
a  the,  sensitive  tnmd  of  the  stalwart  Cautab.  or  tliat 

modesty  prompted  him  tq  screen  himself  Irom 
republic  view,  and  so  he  invented  and  patented  an 

H.-.Fdx- is  dlie  last  of  the  trio  of  committoe- 
:■ ,  ffd  succeeded  Ins  cousm.  the  late  H.  fox, 
.TSSSr  He  captained  England  against  Scotland  in 
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o vo,  the  following  Somerset  men  have; 
mal  honours,  viz.: — F.  E. .  Handbcfcl 
aneoek, .  S.  M.  J.  Woods,  i&d 
Woods,  as  a  forward,'  lias;a 
'  given  a  “roving  comniiSsion^Whdds 
clangorous  of  forwards.  HiSfStroh^th; 
.iso  his  individual  play  to  he;'of,a';'m6st: 
iter.  and  thoueh  he  cannot  be  termed- 
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fortunes  ?  A I  ay  it  not  be  that,  now  the  old  hands  are  de- 
,  dining  in  their  skill,  there  is  not  being  found  the  young'  ■; 
blood  to  take  their  places?  But,  whatever  may  be  the  : 
cause  of  the  present  cloud  of  ill-success  that  has 
descended  upon  Somerset  football,  it  is  to  bo  hoped  that 
a  speedy  resuscitation  may  take  place,  and  that  the 
county  may  regain  that  position  in  the  football  world  • 
wliicli  the  sportsmanship  and  energy  of  its  executive  ■ 
entitle  it  to  hold. 
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The  New  Zealand  Native  Football 
A  noteworthy  feature  of  the  season  1888-9  was':' the':'- 
visit  of  a  team  from  New  Zealand,  composed  of  colonists, 
half-castes,  and  Maoris.  Taking  the  latter  title,  it  was;. > 
generally  designated  during  the  tour  as  the  “  Maorii’fi' 
team,  though  the  legitimate  appellation  was  that ':Of  :f 
"The  New"' Zealand  Native  Football  Representatives.'” ;f 
Ere  quitting  New  Zealand,  the  team  received  this'i; 
sanction  and  support  of  the  Rugby  Union,  the  list  of  I' 
fixtures  being  arranged  for  them  by  G.  Rowlands 
Hill.  The  “boys,”  as  J.  R.  Scott  almost  invariablyrN 
called  them,  were  under  the  management  and  control’ T: 
of  J.  R.  Scott  and  T.  Ey ton,  the  former  gentleman  i 
taking  the  more  prominent  part  in  the  guidance  of  this 
team,  and  to  his  energy  and  enthusiasm  the  team  Owe  '  . 
a  great  share  of  the  success  and  popularity  they  attained  1 
during  their  stay  in  England.  Commencing  against/  :  , 
Surrey  on  October  3rd,  and  playing  the  concluding  ; 
match  against  the  Southern  Counties  at  Leytoh"  on, ;. 
March  27th,  they  contrived  ip  the  space  of  twenty-five 
weeks  to  play  no  less  than  seventy-four  matches,  of 
which  they  won  forty-nine,  drew  five,  and  lost  twenty  , 
— a  truly  satisfactory  result,  considering  the  hard  work 
entailed  upon  the  team  through  the  extraordinary 
number  of  matches, .  and  the  quality  of  some .  of  the 
teams  opposed  to  .  them.  The  record  Would- probably 
have  been  more  largely  in  their  favour  had  they  con¬ 
tented  themselves  with  playing  fewer  matches,  but  the 
expenses  connected  with  the  tour  were  so  great,  that  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  for  them  to  play  extra’ matches 
in  order  to  obtain  the  necessary  funds  to  enable  the  tour 
to  he  a  financial  success.  That  the  tour  was  carried  out 
on  strictly  amateur  lines  may  be' accepted  from  the  fact  - 
that  the  Rugby  Union  practically  had  control  of  tire 


that  in  1891  Keogh,  the  half-  . 
e  a  professional  by  the  .New, 
the  early  matches  the  New 
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September  meeting  of  1892.  It  had.  already,  passed. ; 
through  flic  bands  of  the  International  Board,  and  : 
was  adopted  almost  without  discussion  by  the  meeting.  , 
Indeed  it  may  bo  said  that  the  Rugby  Union,  has  . 
virtually  abdicated  its  function  of  legislating;  for  its;; 
members,  since  it  has  lately  been  the  practice  of  :  the 
Executive  to  deprecate  the  moving  of  amendments:  by,., 
club  delegates,  and  to  insist  on  the  Boards  decrees « 
being  accepted  an  hho.  The  new  code  differed  from 
the  old  in  form  and  arrangement.  The  clauses  were; 
reduced  in  number  from  forty-eight  to  twenty,  and 
embodied  the  supplementary  rales  previously  printed . 
as  "Case  Law”  and  “Instructions  to  Reierees.  "'An., 
important  change  was  made  in  the  game  by  the, 
abolition  of  mauJs-in-goal  in  view  ot  the  reprehensible 
innovations  continually  made  by  inventive  players. 
It  was  also  thought  necessary  to  prohibit  and  penalise 
the  unfair  putting  of  the  ball  into  the  scrummage.. 
Special  protection  was  afforded  to  half  -  backs  by 
a  clause  forbidding  a  player  to  obstruct  them  by 
standing  outside  the  scrummage  in  front  of.  the 
ball,  the  letter  of,  the  old  off-side  rule  being  in¬ 
sufficient  for  this  purpose.  It  cannot  be  denifed  that 
the  new  laws  contain  inany  defects,  Their  wording 
throughout  resembles  that  of  the  impromptu  amend¬ 
ments  hastily  drawn  up  at  public  meetings ;  it  is  far 
from  lucid,  and  would  certainly  be  unintelligible  to 
anyone  but  a  player  of  some  experience;  it  does  not 
even  respect  the  .  laws  of  syntax  ,  so  far  as  to  make 
the  verb  invariably  agree  with  its  subject it  is  dis¬ 
figured  by  a  strange  jargon,  as  an  instance  of  which 
the  compound  word  “in-goal”  may  be  cited.  But 
though  the  task  of  the  reviser  is  by  no  means  com¬ 
plete,  great  deal  has  been  done  towards  the  simplifi¬ 
cation  of  the  laws.  • 


r 

Welsh 


iirther  changes  Were  made  at  the  March  meeting  of  . 

Of  these  the  chief  was  the  alteration  in  the  mode 
iring,  the  value  of  a  try  being  raised  from  2  points 
and  made, equal  to  that  of  a  penalty  goal  This  was 
in  deference  to  an  opinion  which  had  long  been 
ding,  and  had  become  almost  universal.  It.  was 
nninended  by  the  example  and.  experience  of  the 

~'v  '  isgiving  that.-.-. 


Union.  But- it  .  _ , _  _ . 

old  players  saw  the  value of  drop-kicking  and  . 


place-kicking  further  diminished,  and  it  is  somewhat  of 
a  disadvantage  to  the  game  that  the  system  of  scoring- 
now  in  vogue  makes  victory  or  defeat  an  affair  of  an 
..  ‘arithmetical  calculation.  It  is  a  common  experience 
c  •  that  what  appears  to  be  the  stronger  side  is  found 
-  ■  at  the  end  of  a  match  of  heavy  scoring  to  have  unluckily 

-  ■  scrambling  of  forwards  for  the  ball  while  it  is  being  put 
•'  into  the  scruminao-o,  and  a  slight  addition  to  the  size  and 
.  -  ■  weight  of  the  ball,  were  also  carried.  These  reforms 

were  subsequently  approved  by  the  International  Board. 

-  The  Welsh  system  of  giving  the  entire  control  of  the 
"  game  to  the  referee,  and  empowering  him  to  carryout 

the  laws  without  waiting  for  an  appeal  from  the  players, 

■  was  made  the  subject  of  a  permissive  enactment,’ and 

•  tried  during  the  winter  of  1893-4.  It  may  here  be  men- 

:  •  tioned  that  the  Insh  Union  still  retains  its  own  system 

of  scoring  points,  hut  with  this  exception  the  game  is 
■  .  practically  played  under  the  same  laws  in  all  parts  of 

But  the  energies  of  the  Rugby  Union  have  been  loss 

•  taxed  by  the  burdens  of  legislation  than  by  the  judicial 
.  -work  involved  in  the  protection  of  the  game  from  the 

:  -  -encroachments  of  professionalism.  In  more  than  one 

•  instance  differences  of  opinion  on  this  question  have 
•vv  gone  .within  a  little  of  producing  a  schism.  One  of  these 

•  •  was  the  case  of  the  brothers  James.  These  well-known 

•  J : .  -  players,  having  left  their  homes  in  Wales,  were  suddenly 
#. -  announced  as  members  of  the  West  Hartlepool  Club,  but 

..v', -..at  the  beginning  of  the  winter  of  1892  it  was  made 
known- that  they  had  joined  the  Broughton  Rangers. 
W-  The  Committee  of  the  Welsh  Union  looked  with  dis- 
:  .  favour  on  their  migration,  hut  instead  of  taking  active 
-,/•  .-  -measures,  preferred  to  request  the  Lancashire  Union  to 
-'-  .forbid  their  transfer.  An  inquiry  ordered  by  the  Rugby 
r  ..Union,  and  entrusted  to  the  Lancashire  Committee,  ro- 
yr--  ,;..  suited  in  the  exculpation  both  of  the  players  and  their 
,-r:  ‘  i.v  new:  club,  but  a  further  investigation  was  undertaken  by 
:  the  central  Executive,  and  the  brothers  were  suspended. 
This  verdict  provoked  dissatisfaction  m  Lancashire,  and 
?$.?.-•. ;an  appeal  was  made  to  the  Union  Committee  by  the 
Lancashire.  Corrmuttce.  Lancashire  was  supported  by 
^•^•Yorkshire,  for  reasons  which  cannot  bore  be  adequately 
discussed:  feeling  inn  high,  and  there  was  at  one  time  a 


split  in  the  Union,  but  the  malcontent* 
by  &  re-trial  of  the  case.  This  ended. in 
condemnation'  of  the  Welshmen  and  the 
Broughton  Rangers.  The  club  was  not 
lircetly  implicated,  and  escaped  response 
nisdeeds  of  a  well-wisher.  A  year  after* 
1  for  an  amnesty  supported  by  the  .Welsh 
alf  of  the  James  brothers  was  gently 
Rugby  Union  Committee, 
on  of  professionalism  brought  against,  the 
1  Club  is  worth  recording,  on  account  of 
manifested  by  the  Yorkshire  Committee 
the  ease.  Had  it  not  been  for.  the  per- 
;  prosecutor,  the  Rev..  F.  Marshall,  no 
ould  have  taken  place,  although  the 
so'  strong  that  it  led  to  the  equivocal 
ot  Proven."  Evidently  the  former  zeal 
re  Committee  had  greatly  abated.  This 
is  so  palpable  that  the  full  notes  of.  the 
anded  by  the  Rugby  Union  Committee, 

,  judged  expedient  to  re-dpen  the  case; 
hand,  the  Bradford  Football  .  Club  was 
of  charges  of  “  importation”  laid  by  the 


lemorable  is  the  affair  of  the  Hudders- 
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•material  advantage  by  cherishing  scruples.  A  sentence 
.  'of  suspension  lor  six  weeks  was  pronounced,  and,  the 
club  was  saddled  with  the  costs  of  the  inquiry.  The 
same  principle  was  subsequently  observed  in  the  con- 
denmation.of  the  Gloucester  Football  Club  because  its 
captain  had  asked  a  Stroud  player  to  take  part  in  one  ot 


ts  matches.  During 

'  '  '  ed  clut  _  .  -  _..r 

c  Yorkshire  officials 
re  conn  v  once  mol 


d  the 


Jlves^eq.  ' 


questioned,  unless  by  the 


■allegianc-  ..  ... 
the  breaking- poi 
.  of  which  vtt-  L-~ 

-culprits  the 

order  reigned  _  -  . 

.  In  1892  what  are  commonly  termed  “  Leagu... 
'were  established  in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire.  In  the 
clatter  county  the  first  attempt  to  found  an  organisation 
..  of  this  sort  was  resisted  by  the  County  Committee,  which 
was  heartily  supported  by  the  Rugby  Union;  but  in  a 

nents,  who  not  ouly  witlrdrew  their  interdict,  but  co¬ 
operated  in4  Bile  management  of  the  new  competitions. 
Henceforth\bfdinary  club  matches,  or,  as  they  are  some¬ 
times  tended  for  distinction,  “  friendly  games,"  in  these 


nalism."  The  Yorksfiio 
uself  heart  and  soul  into 
|ect  the  renu 


agitata 
incurred  by  hii 


rking-m 


iccieation.  After  the  matter  had  been  canvassed 
throughout  the  summer  it  was  brouaht  up  m  the  iorm 
;  Of  a  resolution  by  Mr.  Miller  at  the  general  meeting  of 
.  the  Rugby  Union  in  September,  1893.  So  great  was 
:i  the  interest  felt  throughout  the  country  in  this  question 
:  that- a  large  accession  to  the  membership  of  the  Union 
hod  taken  place,  and  the  'room  a  ’  '  '  ' 

®  Hotel  was  crowded  tc  ' 


immended  by  its  suppm-tc 


_ _  _  the  only 

professionalism,  and  Mr.  Miller  won* 
s  to  avow  that  the  Yorkshire  'clubs  wore 
with  this  curse  of  sport.  On  the  otln 
parly,  without  lie' 


han^ 
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payment  oi  players  as  actually  involving  the  evil  which  it 
was  advanced  to  prevent  or  remove.  Prominent  among 
the  opposition  were  the  president,  W.  Call,  the  sec¬ 
retary.  G.  R,  Hill,  the  Rev.  E.  Marshall,  and  Roger 
Walker.  Hie  It orkshiremen,  though  largely  supported 
by  Lancastrians,  laded  to  carry  with  them  the  other 
Northern  counties,  and  after  a  long  and  heated  debate, 
which  was  only  kept  within  bounds  by  the  Wonderful 
tact  and  authority  of  the  chairman,  the  motion  was 
negatived  by  282  votes  to  136.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
this  emphatic  decision  will  be  permanently  accepted, 
and  that  the  loyalty  of  the  defeated  party  will  prove 
stronger  than  their  mortification.  How '  long  it  will 
he  possible  for  the  Union  to  retain  the  allegiance  of 
clubs  and  players,  separated  by  such  discordant 
opinions,  it  is  for  the  future  to  show. 

A  great,  loss  was  sustained  in  March,  1893,  by  Rugby 
Football  and  the  Union  Executive  through  the  emigra¬ 
tion  to  South  Africa  of  Arthur  Budd,  the  well-known 
ex-president.  An  eloquent,  fearless,  and  unflagging 
enemy  of  professionalism,  he  was  much  missed  during 
the  troublous  times  which  followed  his  departure. 


'  CHAPTER  XXVI. 
INTERNATIONAL  MATCHES. 


'-TX  TALES,  having  inutile  previou! 

.  VV  .  international  matches,  in  U _ 

■world  by  gaining  three  victories.  On  the  other  hand, 
1  Ireland  without  winning  at  all  was  but  three  tries  to  the 
bad  on  the  whole  season,  a  fact  which  seems  to  indicate 
-  .that  in  real  fighting  strength  the  four  countries  were 
■  '  very  nearly  on  a  level.  The  result  of  the  Welsh 

season  of  the  four  three-quarter  dogma. 


.  ‘  With  six  forwards  who  had  played  against  England 
.  •v.  m  the  previous  year  and  no  new  member  of  any  great 
.v . reputation,  the  welsh  team  did  not  appear  to  be  par- 
•.n  ticularly  formidable.  On  the  other  hand,  England  had 
v-  a  powerful  pack  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  A.  Allport, 
iewho  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  decisive  defeat 
v-r-'-of  .the  North  by  the  South,  could  not  take  his  placo. 
it His  substitute,  however,  H.  Bradshaw,  proved  to  bo 
one  of  the  best  men  of  the- day.  As  it  turned  out 
'  it  was  the  Southern  forwards  who  lost  England  the 
.  game.  Christmas  and  a  long  frost  had  for  some  three 
V. -.  weeks  debarred  them  from  practice,  and  they  had  taken 
no  trouble -  about  training.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
.•^y-;-.Welshmeh  had  kept  themselves  in  condition  by  hard 
■,:T.:  ;exercise.  The  game  was  sensational.  In  the  first  halt 
*  the  English  foiwaids  carried  everything  before  them, 
^;and,  a  goal  and  a  try  was  scored,  another  try  being 
'i^i&dded  shortly  after  change  of  ends.  Eventually,  how 


r>  the  untrained  men  tired,  and  although  a 
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England,  tlio  Welshmen  ran  in  thrc 
mod  a  try  from  an  opening  made  > 
n,  and  another  byan  unaided  run  wine] 
have  cheeked.  A  third  try,  by  Biem 
some  passing  among  the  four  three 
he  score  was  11 -points  to  <)  in  favou 
raft  dropped  a  wonderful  goali-fifon 
a  sharp  angle  and  won  tfie  match 
lay  was  H.  Marshall,  of.  Cambridge 
ickheath,  whose  feat  of  gaining  threi 
tries  in  an  mternationaf match 
is  a  curiosity  of  football.  He 
\  was;:  a  very -fast  and  stron° 
runner,  starting  quickly  ami 
A  dodging  effectively  without 
'  turning  much  from-  his  course 
or,losmg  speed.  Unfortun- 
pf  ately  accidents  curtailed  his 
SfcW  mwt  promising  career  A 
1 1/  Durham  man  by  birth,  Mar- 
Wb  shall  first  made  his-  mark  at 
fW  Cams  College,.-  Gambridg-e; 
f  but  the  crefijt  of  discovering 
his  exception  talent  is  due 
to.  the  Biackheath  njmt.Hin 
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'  KroraOt  (Richmond)  ;  P.  Mutid  (Blnckheatli)  ;  F.  Q.  Lolidcn  (Bliu-ichcnllii  • 
.H;  jlrndsliaw^BynlcjO-  ^ 


■..W'McOtScluSn'  (Oldlminf ;  aT<£J?<IkJJU  (!?’*' f!"* 
Hogs  (Oxford  Univoralty) ;  Konoan  Bimn  (Cardiff). 

-TfiWWiAS  &tT3L5fc 

if™1™1! 


The  English  fifteen  was  considerably  weaker  than 
;tbat  which  had  played  against 
‘Wales.  At  three-quarter  J. 

Dyson  (Huddersfield)  and 
-T:  Nicholson  (Rockclitf)  took 
>:the  places  of  Alderson  and 
Stodaart,  Lockwood  playing 
m  the  centre,  a  position  in 
which  he  hardly  did  himself 


E.  W..  Taylor  (Rockchit);  and 
. W.  Yiend*  (Hartlepool  Rovers) 

.  .and  •  A.;  AllpOrt  (JBlackheath ) 

'  replaced  Broadley  and  Loh- 
den  m  the  scrummage.  The 
:-game  was  a  senes  of  for- 
'.  .ward  rushes,  m  which  the 
.  heavy  /  Englishmen  had  a 
; -slight  superiority.  In  one  of  these  the  burly  Brad- 
r-  shaw  scored  a.  try  early  m  the  game,  and  in  the 
second  half  Tavlor  slipped  round  the  scrummage  and 
-  gained  England’s  second  point.  The  Irish  forwards 
;  were,  good  in  the  open  and  were  more  than  once 
••Tvery  near  scoring.  F.  C.  Lohden,  though  from  one 
■\?cause  and  another  he  has  been  passed  over  by  the 
-•^Selection  Committee  of  the  Rugby  union,  who  seem  to 
:  have  overrated  the  disabling  effect  of  an  accident  which 
r  he  sustained  at  the  commencement  of  last  season,  is 
;•  .^decidedly  one  of  the  notable  forwards  of  the  day.  A 
^.Northerner  by  birtli,  he  made  his  early  reputation  with 
'  *he  Hartlepool  Rovers,  and  represented  Durham  Count). 
•  .football  was  interrupted  by  two  visits  to  the  Lon- 
r '  tinent  t  but,  on  his  taking  up  his  residence  in  London 


-justice;  The  half-backs  were 
,.H.  Duckett  (Bradford)  and 


7,V  TJS  UNA  TIONAL  If  A  TO  HES. 


Scotland  heat  England  ItJ  2  dropped  goal,  to  ml. 

To  a  paper  comparison  of  the  results  of  the  provioi 
international  matches  of  the  season  must  be  attribute 
‘  'the  confidence  with  which  the  English  fifteen  was  set 
iiito  the  held.  The  fallacy  of  this  criterion  was  all  th 
'  o-roater,  because  ereat  changes  had  been  made  m  hot 

■  teams.  Scotland  had  a  much  more  decisive  victory  tha 
tile  score  would  indicate.  Led  by  the  veteran  Boswe! 

..  .the  blue-jeracyed  forwards  easily  pushed  before  them 
pack  utterly  destitute  of  combination.  The  soft  an 
slippery  state  of  the  turf  told  very  much  against  tl 
'  play  of  Stoddart  and  Mitchell,  but  the  halves  made 
stout  resistance,  and  it,  was  chiefly  due  to  this  that  fl 
English  line  was  not  crossed.  A  long  drop  by  Iloswc 
aided  by  tlie  wind,  gave  the  Scotchmen  their  first  go, 
--Kind  the  second  was  gained  by  Campbell,  after  boil 
:  thrown,  but  not  hold,  at  the  end  of  a  pretty  run. 

■  palpable  dropped  goal,  by  Neilson,  escaped  the  notice 
'the  referee.  Campbell’s  dropped  goal  was  a  beaut, if 

teat,  on  account  of  the  quickness  with  which  it.  w 
.  executed.  This  player  has  been  associated  with  tl 
London  Scottish  Football  Club  from  tbe  date  of  li 

-  leaving  Fettes  in  the  autumn  of  1B90,  and  has  been  cn 

-  first  appearance  in  'London  proved  bun  10  be  a  piuver 
A, •••the  first  rank.  Very  quick  in  summer  and  m  scizu 

Ins-opportunities,  he’  also  possesses  the  sum  m  pumii 
v  and  dropping  which  still  chara  h  1 

boys.  The  invariable  excellence  of  his  play  has  euubi, 
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the  Englishmen  entered  the  field  with  superb  confidence, 
•.  -which  was  dashed  from  thorn  in  the  very  first  scrum- 
'  mage.  That  victory  indeed  was  destined  to -cost  Eng¬ 
land  dear,  since  it  prevented  the  Rugby  Union  from 
,  discerning  the  weakness  of  the  selected  forwards  in 
scrummage  work  and  from  making  the  needful  changes. 
-  From  the  outset  of  the  game 
the  Englishmen  tried  then- 
hardest  to  make  play  for  then- 
backs,  hut  the  heeling  out 
game  failed  miserably  before 
.  .  the  combined  charges  of  their 
,,  opponents.  Subsequently  they 
.madespasmodiceftorts  to  hold 


fandg 


) -furk  ’ 


whom  wore  Roolce,  Walmslev, 
andO’Conor — were  irresistiblo 
Its,  and  dribbled 

1  “Whin  ten 
,e  kick  off  they 

John  Lytle.  That  they  dicier 


,iefoCeda: 
Ldous  speed, 
.utes  of  the  ki 


attributable  to  the  way  in  which  they  ignored  then- backs, 
aand  to  the  urifarmliarity  of  the  latter  with  the  passing 
'  ■  game.  Near  the  close  Lockwood  gained  a  try  by  charging 
v.  ;: ,  down  an  inconceivably  feeble  punt  of  the  Irish  tnll-biick  a, 
and  a  goal  kicked  by  Taylor  from  a  difficult  position 
put  England  ahead.  However,  m  a  furious  scramble 
bee  just,  before  “no  side,"  Forrest,  the  Irish  captain,  pro- 
,  fited  by  the  bad  tactics  of  an  opponent,  who  had  run 
,  heroes  his  own  goal,  to  pick  up  the  ball  and  take  a  snap- 
1  jshot  at  goal  which  won  the  game.  The  English  fifteen 
■';y;':wos  lunchanged  from  that  which  had  beaten  Wales, 
except,  that  It.  Wood,  of  Livcrsedgc,  came  in  as  r 
cyc-for  0.  M.  Wells,  whom  he  did  not  succeed  in  adcq 
;  .replacing.  The  Irish  team  was 
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d  to  gain  still  greater  fame:" 
and  the  indefinable  quality; 
irtsmen.  “head,”  Wells  subrj 
ation  of  the  best,  half-back  of 
ck  survey  of  th£  game  while 
the  feet  of  the  forwards,  anti 
issing,  have  marked  him  out 
rharn  and  W.  M.  Scott.  He 


FOOTBALL  AT  T1IE  UNIVERSITIES.  S3» 


I.iki.  the  other  principal  clubs  of  the  country,  both 
!'  the  Universities  took  up  the  four  three-quarter  game  in 
1893-4  With  four  Internationals  behind  the  scrum¬ 


mage  and  the  benefit  of  the  captaincy  of  Conway  Hoes, 
Oxford  played  the  now  game  the  more  effectively;  but 
Cambridge  had  on  undeniably  powerful  set  of  forwards, 
and— though  such  '  ' 

'  —had  a  better  reco 
rivals.  Oxford  woi 


..on  15,  lo _ 

.match  Cambridge 
l  and  Cardiff,  but  1 
'  Oxford  had  lost  n 
;  Blackheath,  but  all 
Subsequently  the  Ligli 


liable  to 

les  and  lost  9  ;  Cam 
lofore  the  Inter-Uni 

^been^vm  '^imc 
the  Loudon  "Scottif 
ary  and  Dublin  Unii 


_  _ ,  and  the  Oxford  tt... 

/•the  leading  clubs  ol  South  Wales. 

•:  .1  .  The  Oxford  and  Cambridge  match  took  place  at  the 
Queen’s  Club  on  December  16th,  and  resulted,  somewhat 
'-.  against  general  expectation,  in  the  victory  of  Oxford  by 
•.  a' try  to  nothing.  But  once  more  the  game  was  utterly 
•  .ruined  by  the  stated  the  ground,  which  was  so  heavy  from 
-  recent  yam  as  to  render  running  excessively  laborious  and 
./.dodging  impossible.  The  try  was  gained  in  the  first  five 
.  ■  minutes  by  Cattell.  the  Oxford  half-back,  who  forced  bis 
.  way  . through  a  melee  on  the  line  after  a  combined  run  by 
vi  Conway  Rees,  Baker,  and  Thomas.  For  the  rest  of  the 
game  Oxford,  by  dint  of  much  heeling-out  and  the 
/-excellent  passing  of  W.  P.  Donaldson,  were  mostly  act¬ 
ing -aggressively,  but  the  three-quarters  could  not  break 
:  through  their  antagonists’  sure  defence.  Among  the 
players-who  showed  noteworthy  form  were  the  captains, 
:v.:Neilson  and  Conway  Rees;  H.  T.  S.  Gedge,  a  very  fine 
/  -attacking  three-quarter  ;  W.  P.  Donaldson,  a  sound  lialf- 
:.  ,bhck :  ,W.  E.  Tucker,  a  sterling  scrummager ;  Oolvilo.  a 
;  , .very  fast  forward  ;  C.  B.  Nicholl,  and  both’the  full-backs. 

Robinson.  regarded  second  to  none  of  the  Cam- 
.bridge  forwards,  was  disabled  from  turning  out. 


Buah  i 


ILL.  1  -  'f. 

M'«1*  C  D  Baker,  A.  fit'1 
in,  A  C.  SIwm,  11.  B.  litllo.  ‘ 


§S?m,°A 


Pilkington.  iTalf-JSiM: ‘A:®!1 
Nicholl,  W.  B.  Tucker,  B.  V 
F.  Mitchell,  S.  E. 


The  new  Internationals  of  the  two  years  w 


Field  (Clifton),  England.  1 

(.  Go  wans  (Harrow),  Scotland.  I 
D.  Robertson  (Feftes),  Scotland.-  ^ 


C.  M.  Wells  (Huh 


i  (Repton),  Ei 
Dulwich),  En( 


.  P.  Donaldson  (Loretto),  England.'?: 
T.  S.  Oedge  (Loretto),: Scotland.".' 
.  L.  Thomas  (Brecon),  Wales:  .-  '•  v 
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The  CouNTr  Championship. 

It  is  curious  that  the  match  between  the  Champion 
County  of  1890-1  and  its  successor,  played  as.  usual 
early  in  the  season,  did  not  ultimately  count  in  the 
competition  for  .  the  championship,  although  it  ended 
in  a  draw.  The  career  of  Lancashire,  indeed,  was  some¬ 
what  extraordinary,  for  three  of  its  matches— the  others 
were  with  Westmorland  and  Cumberland— were  drawn. 
Cumberland,  thanks  in  a  great  measure  to  'excellent 
organisation  presided  over  by  R.  Westray,  had  a-  good 
team,  and  made  the  sensation  of  the  season.  By.beating 
Cheshire,  who  overthrew  Lancashire  and  Westmorland, 
they  became  group-winners.-  Yorkshire  bad  bvno  means 

S  victories  over  Durham  and  Northumber  arid.  ■  The 
ership  of  the  South-Western  group  was  decided  by 
the  victories  of  Devonshire  over  Gloucestershire  and 
Cornwall,  Somersetshire  being  disposed  of  without 
being  beaten,  in  a  not-  altogether  satisfactory  manner. 
This  county  played  drawn  matches  with .  Devonshire  and- 
Gloucestershire,  and  received  a  walk  over  from  Cornwall, 
so  that  it  was  only  inferior  to  the  group-winners  by  the 
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.  It^  is  not  easy  to  estimate  the  progress  of  county 

-that,  on  the  whole,  it  was  of  a  negative  character. 

■  Although  the  championship  once  more  fell  to  Yorkshire, 
and  in  a  more  decisive  manner  than  ever,  the  inference 

v  that  the  winning  fifteen  was  superior  to  any  of  its  pre¬ 
decessors  is  contradicted  by  several  impressive  facts, 
-•  notably,  by  the  defeat  of  Yorkshire  by  a  very  scratch 
^England  team,  and  the  weak  play  of  the  Yorkshire 
-.•forwards  m  the  international  matches.  Decisive  victories 
:;!were  gamed  m  the  first  series  of  matches  over  Durham 
.  and  Northumberland,  and  tbe  Lancashire  match,  which 
..  usually— on  account  of  the  old  rivalry  between  the 
-counties— provides  a  very  close  struggle,  was  won  by 
goal  and  two  tries  to  a  try.  In  the  North-Western 
>  group  the  competitors  were  better  matched.  Cheshire 
.■  gave  promise  of  excellence  at  first  by  beating  Lanea- 
shire.  Besides  F.  P.  Jones,  an  international  three¬ 
-quarter  of  1893,  this  county  possessed  another  line 

■  outside  player  m  F.  Saville.  Drawn  matches,  however, 
•--were  played  with  Cumberland  and  Westmorland,  which 
-Were  both  beaten  in  close  matches  with  Lancashire,  and 
-  uit  an  extra  match  played  between  Lancashire  and 


MUG  BY  FOOTBALL. 


■■ 

Cheshire  in  order  to  decide  the  group-winner,  th», . 
latter  were  weak  and  were  decisively  beaten  by  11  pointer 
to  3.  The  Lancashire  team  was  not  up  to  the  avera™/,; 
of  former  years,  the  forwards  playing  variably  and  with?!,', 
little,  cohesion.  In  the  South-Eastern  group  Middlesex'^ 
was  strong  once  more  on  paper,' but  failed  lamentably t,;' 
in  the  field,  losing  all  its  matches.  There  is,  indeed,  nd* 
likelihood  of  any  advance  in  county  football  in  the  " 
South  of  England  as  long  as  it  is  postponed  to  club  ■ 
matches,  and  excluded  from  the  only  day  in  the  week 
on  which  most  Londoners  can  take  a  half-holiday. 
Surrey  displayed  more  energy,  but  somewhat  unluckily  • 
went  down  before  the  Midland  Counties.  Kent,  mainly 
through  the  efforts  of  Hubbard  and  Fegan  and  by  good 
place-kicking,  gained  a  one  point  victory  over  Middlesex. 
The  Midland  Counties,  being  reinforced  by  B.  Tuke,  tlio. 
Irish  International  half-back,  had  a  good  team,  which 
unproved  later  in  the  season.  Devonshire  also  showed 
steady  progress,  but  after  two  drawn  matches  succumbed 
to  Somersetshire  in  the  South-Western  group.  They 
will,  however,  have  to  be  reckoned  with  in  the  near 
future,  as  they  are  rich  in  enthusiastic  players  and  are 
well  organised.  As  Yorkshire  gained  an  easy  victory  / 
over  Somersetshire  and  had  beaten  Lancashire  early  in  ■ 
the  season,-  the  championship  was  assured  to  them  if  , 
they  could  account  for  the  Midlanders,  which  they  sue-  1 
cceded  in  doing,  in  a  hard  forward  game  played  in 
miserable  weather,  by  tljree  tries.  Subsequently  Somer¬ 
setshire  lost  by  a  point  to  Lancashire,  and  beat  the  Mid¬ 
land  Counties.  Yorkshire  having  won  its  five  inatches- 
in  the  championship  by  5  goals  and  13  tries  to  a  try,  and 
Having  also  beaten  Cheshire  and  Glamorganshire,  tried  , 
conclusions  with  the  Rest  of  England,  but  was  worsted 
by  a  more  polished  if  less  harmonious  fifteen  in  an  excit¬ 
ing  match  by  2  goals  and  2  tries  (15  points)  to  3  tries. 
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